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"fch^sc pro ble is , ^and^ aaaes an fl addresse s o f resoorce peifioas jroa whga 
fattTier rnroEiatioa and suggested procedores £ or orgaaizing aad . 

gaesticfii cefiearalng paMot lis?ol?€ieiit and migrant education and 
inter itate^prcgrasa for aigrant workera. The mini revieiis summarize 
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PARig|SlT!l*VOLVE|i/yr^^ 



IHe Unlttd Stat^ ^tmO^mm'st^uiat^t^ei^Aitm La>¥ 91-230. a policy rt^ring par »faf pilt^*- 

patlen In any fidtrtlly fim*d ^uMttenal 
rtqjUlrlng «Wl.le«l<dtto^^^ 

onrndl. ITv regulattefn s^te that the Mrants mu^^ wr»f«^ jind jwalustt ^fle I 

^^*|4rity^thecMmdttmmbmiT^ 



ARl THE PtmiW^gS oi^l^lN^R PARe^APyjSdRy 



^_^ttBr csmmunieatiMi be^^the ^ftt a^ tht scheorand in^vem^t of N Arih Jn tht ^ocat j« efJheie dilfdiw^ 

mm^ atWtuae, If Is ImpcrWt that ^ pareote have p^Hlve attitude. F^wit i^rtlcfpatlon In t^ledo^tlon 
^^r«i. beth prMChoel 30 and sdwol age, shwid help ereattf* more posittvt attitude toward srtooiing In fa^A pareiite " 
y^^ lMfen. An efftetlwrf ParentjAdvlsory Cwnnilttee ean bring the home and the school togettieiiJsd that theichlld's 
-Jbfmal education Is In harmqriy ylth and enhanced by his home envlrenment. ? L v C-^l S'^ ^ ' 



OPTHSIR CHlLDRENT ' - ; 

Mi§ranf ^rtnli may ^ rtiuciant t@ approach adm Inlstf a tars a nd tchcpl J^rsenn^ tecausi of diflerene^ In cu iruf#^ 



eduatioii^Mtvtl^ laiiiuagr skllU. and acoaomle status 



Amm-lcmn ancestryj, thtfr^Ojltural valyes ar;e ©fttn^f varlanw with the ^^acreptid*' values of the dOTirfent cylture 
MIgrairty trod to te '^pr tSMt'Mime iSrientW and paislya fathsKthan gdal brrSited and aggressive. COra% tt al - ED 03^ 



no krwiyl«Jgt ml Ingllsh at alK It fs qot uncorhmon to find4hoie who ntlther read nor write either English or Spanish 
(Ttnnty > ED 04f } ^ . ^ . ^ \ 

~«©««Af#^we^fetotVi^eff-^^ftwtTtEt^^ 



Injadditlen to training parents In techniques for participafion in the educational actlvlti^ of their ehlldren, the 
comiViunlty ^volvtmtnf prograrn should offer parents an opportunity to develop and jmproyt^htlr^wil ablJi|lis*^Jis_ 
and^IwN:: Bi^u^^^^ ,^^t pronounced' deterrent lo^ their 

socie^a«ndmIe advancement, It Is vital that tach gerson be* taught to communicate ora^ so that he dots not fieed an 
Infer^rtter. We adult tducatlon curriculum should also Include reading, writing, and whatever skill training the migrant 
partnts desire. . ^ ^ ^ ^ / 



, whAttype optrainino will Enable parents to help their pre^school aoi cHiLORkm 

AAlgrant parents should be encouraged to attend school programs and h^me pifogram activities where simple, 
motlvatronaL educational lessons for use In English and/or Spanish will be demonstrate, ^rhaps by role playing. Parent 
involvement actlvlfle»€hauld help parents deverop t.he ability to use learning materials and struclured expertepces with 
their young children. They also should be Encouraged to con £0 084 391) 



HOW^CAN PARENTS BECOME INVOLVED WITH THE ECUCATION»OF THflR SCHOOL ACE CHILDREN? 



Psrtnts i^td encoyraged to participat#; in classroom and schriDl Vivifies and In classroarn observafron. 
PartlCl^lcm as a volunteer aide cin build the parent's stlf lmage and reduce hfs feelings of aittnatie^ from the school. It 
fflsamabtti htm to rtifder a valuable it rvlcato the students and ted<;hf ri« Training of parents who will serve a% yolunt^r 
»ldat ihooid bm ilmpli an diwi^t' 
tTMEDC. iDOW . ^ 
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lor mlgranf high itf^l 



Easttrft; Seabc»ard for ibe tobtafW f^aji a^tf a^tt harvtsti € 



AI^WORKI 
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^egrami have devefoptd for migrant wmrJiers and th^fejdil^rin. Many of 
1 ^ICM for thednrdren ot^ traV^ng worker, for ml^wit high school 
' Ofh^^esrrams dev#Iop«f o pravl^ health'and emj^oymmt prvlcM.' 



- *o«ffri^Wn^-«C£Oit&^ to the WIceof EAieitlwjM '-tt^^rs^ 
(npth^r In f he same sjate jh* purpc^ of finding 

le or. aBricuftuffal ja^lvifiw^^ aetivlfrw are retatji: to soU 
Sr^^yyfforag(i,curing^cann 

left tne South «ter theiavll war. ^es«^ dweefldants ira^ to NdrtI? and 
[to FJorldain' thl^oran^^ and g^j^fruit H^rvestsV 



awatlif friOT^he^thwwt Jincf Califerafaito i^^ep, wishlngton^ 



1 Worth flakata; Wfaiiei^ft/JAichigaif and Ntw Yi 

^ Ac^tffrig f p ^ lf74 US DA survey, "iftigfafifi nuri*^ 



AT FROORAMI AS»It^HE MIGRANT IN EpUCAfidN? 
~ I H*lp for migranti fn «JiAat16n camt rn 19^ whin t 
. thpt d^eioped afiiong the states are dtseribed bttow. ' * ^Hiwyioma 



"^■"fert 



^ AtebUe Head »»/l^''osram b^an ,n 1969 .rt CQloradOrWaitransff rred fo Michigan, and then movedio Texas as 
h tl J^'f^^l"^ Counclh The It^as centerrtprosram^ftoptd 19 cfnttrs for vy m tjit Rio Griie 

1 ."^^ ■^■"u a^'gas and 2& ceflfers for sun feers eaMns in ng rt^ffLsfales. The jxw*ifcs.slaflBUea^5. 

-wid«s7TOrtsva^drt^tr«n«rThe^^^^^^ commrunities where workers stop The program is tor 

.pre sehoof chiIdrtnanduses,a bilingual and biculturarcu^^^^ , h ^Hf^sramisior 

^^.ssion o» «ie Stjes and s^te.pragrams; Tfie purposp of ftle #r^ect Is to provide services to iSip^ove a. migrant 
child s, chances for a basic edycation. The proiect provides bilingual edueationai services, early chfldhood 'educltlon 
teachir^a|ryng, schoo wedi^fxchange services,, and health care Services. Qie of the best 'results of the Work^f the 



A .m grant stud|pt, who four to six rnonths away IfO^ a Home base, misses 1/3 of a school year UsLallv no 

. eunwirative He was available en fhe^dent at a new school. Tile lack of a file mf ant that the student hSto^eiest^n the 
T' 12?? h ''^/^rr Wo-Jierfkills before the sludent^could be placed in the school; Usually no coSf w« 

• -1* f "S""*?^" '^'S""* Coordlnltoi^s drafted a standardised form for migrant Snt^s 

• VP,'" a eomputirlieJ system with the help of Title t fuads. PresentI/. 4a states uie the system wf^h or&tides 

cSlSfSaSl^in^^ 
— Wtjfa^fttyieTromb^-^TTWttr^ 

studentjn the righf class and to provide educafiona • ' ■ . . '^•P'o^y P<|9e me 

i J7»^"'®r'ff'*^^'?'^ ''e'^''e"ced^adin Educatldh Prooiams The tests are 

R^f^" WlSrant Eduction Program hks a Math Skills h^ormatlon sS^IS^ 

v^th infemriatlon o ^ the skills of migrant students { 1). Such Information also p^vS^ co r^^^^ / \ 
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ALL SCHOOLS, 




^udnrifa^t i^ah and irmmfm^ o^ite^ttie ^nie base K^^hi^Mr so that the stt^nt may ^^mmut^^im^^ ^ 
crtdttslci^^Mafeffw^ : / ^ A^.- i, • ; ^ - : - = :Jp>:*^ 1^ 

A High Jdmf EquNaltficy F^rain (HIP) was «^aniwd in If^W dr^outs behv»i theag^ ef 17 to U. Sp^^ed - 

flmling ^npk^mis veeafiona! trafnlng^egramsr0r.€bl!eg| e^^^ Per migrants wHo art^ropauts^ US resai#nts> 

mtmarri^/^j^p^mriy sMd^m^ WEP ^ovidlis freefreem and I^aj^, some spring rnwey^ and acc^s to a '^f^l ^ 
^mpt3. The program schtduf^ six S^mrnute elated Mch d^y with 10 students In each class. T^ys, t^e itudwts reteW 
f|wdi indivl^l help In preparlnf for the GEDt^. iTOtro^ton is provided In English, library materlali, social sdeo^i. 
MtiHral^ sciences/ md math. Job preparatt w tmtroctlQn also f Jvm t2J* r^^^^^^^^^^^ T 
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: The Cqliege Asslstaiice MIgnirt Pr^|n^1^ was devaloptf to assist farmworkers In oMafnlng post-high sch 
-edycatiori. Set up like the HEF ^ogram, the program hel^ students who want to continue th1|if education beyoi^ 
^^^?wLSf JK^tam a allows studsits to; live w Al^llege campus and to receive cpunseling In colltge pr^^am 



WHAT PROaRAiWS Af SIST THt MI6HANT 1^ HEALTH CARE ANfi.EMPLOYMiNT? 

The litfef^att l^ad Staff R^eatmi ftn^fw servim to nti%(9n^^traveflng from one state to another- 

Che service us^ a paraprofesstonal who a migrant backgrourtdLand who eart r^i^att ffom a home base tq northtrri 
work locations. The>ai^aprofessidnal beglrte^iy social services, adjusts present ones, builds a comprtshensive' service 
for a whole family, and provides a llals^ service to cemmuriltlN. Hi or she al» gats school age children to schools, 
proW^^|U!^l^sJp^ to^^^^ In rainy spejls^phdytt^ services f or lanill i ts. 1 7J _ _ _ _i _ _ 



^ part of the ^'grant HealtH Art. (87^692), the Migrant Wsrker Proii^/whlch ^af creat^ In 1971 by the US 
apartment of Labor, htlps farm workei^ secure fulhtimeemploymM And the Natianal Mifrant Infbrmatlpn ExchaJige 
^W*w-pr^ides '*leeato mtgranti^- Thi-iystem ertaWralndlvldu^ end state and school agthcT^'fr 

locate migrants f^J)ialth care and employment (7), 



WHAT ARE THE AODRESSES OF THESE PROGRAMSf 
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Of f ice of ftmpensatory Educational ProgrartTS 
Burtay of Elimentaryand feecondary Edu^^ 
U,S,Offlce of Education 



M Maryland Avtnu@^S>W. 
<FOB^^/Room 2031) 
Washington, d.C 10201 - 




Indian and Migrant Programs Olv. 
US Office of Oilld Development 

p:o:Boi T182 ; ^ ^ 



Aftablle Head Start 

J Program J ^ _ _ 
Texas Migrant Council Inc- 
22QQ Santa Ursu, 



Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
Arch Ford Educdflon Building. 
Little Rock. ^Arkansas 72201 



Laredo^ Te«s 78040 

T^xas Child Migrwt ^ 
Program ^ 

201 East nth St.. ' 
^ Austin, Texas 



%Hifh SchobrMquivafeney Progf 
migrant Division 
' US {Department of Labor ; * 
m D Street. N,W.. Room 014 

\^hingffi«tr D:cr^ - 

Interstate Migrant Education Pro|^ 
Edi/catlori Commission or the States 
-i860 Lincoln St. > Suite 300 
Denver, Qolorado S0295 



Migrant Prog/ams Branch 
US Office of Education 
7th li D Streets, S,W. 
WashmgtoTTf pC/^Wa^ r 

National Con^m.bn the Education 
<?Qf Migrant Children 
ito East 32nd Street 
titw York; N Y. lOOU: 
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MiniReiriew-OS 



. . MIGRANT CHILD ^ . 



G 



"^'r::v 1 R^^rch has- shown t^t titp 
: yitos of a : ^ild'^a^ Is not tiie 
rapM gWiHtt pIiT^al and /mental t^n»r- — ^^tom. 

,1 be 1*41 dsngbous fa its effect. "E^owns to a wide 
' y^^ ^ttetm^ md ot sodd rad «CTtaLii^ 
. MttpBs wiUi iifl#«i adolts genei«ily enMriMs af 
child's totoim Pew hOTiee prow* enwigh of ' 

th»e oppwtna^." !(f, p. 74) »' _ * ♦■ ^ j 
^^^^^^^Althw ^ thw PTf efirt -frw a^r^afrtfl " 

«1 Sdaeafim- Assoi^tim ^esoib^ ^ e^SBl^ 
netds of anyoangehfldrin. it hMparticukf^i^anw 
_=_wi^^ra^tedt6ttfr needs o^ 
^or these chUdreD, d^rivatioBhls a way ofUfe* 

Patrida Chapman tdls of this life styltln the 
Mteoduetion to jierjaper /'Mi^nt EAly ChUAh^ 



. ...=^.-.. - 

mm it dom the cUlSW poer. fcmffitt everywtot 
Ttee are teEaffldwt ua^ts of ftc^ isadtimte 

Mare ^ortanfly, it a^ts t^ ton of £am- ' • 
ay's ItfMQrle ^u^^ii^i^^fc^ f^tfa^ m ftfit oa 
th© part of pai^^^to are imabto to ad^uatdy prc> 
J ^ifer thafcndbrTbasiCBtedaan^ , 
' ito th# joy ef -plaj^g^S^ Claiis'or E^tar Btmiiy ' 
or ft^iinra chfld ^s jtop td fori»tak ^^fJtofflislL 

and oaupatiOTal mmireM to assiit thm m mi^g 
tto ^^JLehoieas for bettAi msgtmg th^ n^s. 



*^ate^ proMtma o^ eoiq^cat^ aid 

Miglraatrt by the-forcad tavd of the :migtot 
famify/; (ft p, 3) ^ * ' ^ 



^Wueation: An dve#v6w''r ^ 
- ^ - A*The m^pmnt iaiMt and p^^hooIet^iuaUy d©ts 
not tavp bed, ^©ttei or t^t Mo^ ^ 
Heis nDtaffortefftfie ©pportumty to b^omt fe^n^^ 
irith a partinilar gnv7>onmt at-4 tot ctb be neeg i ^ rt" 
as home , , , thwn tends to be little regiilfuity in thi dai- 
ly routinea of sloping, and^satSi:^ anf plajing. thia 
<toco«tinnatio*. = ^f^cfc8 ev^ S^pect of the youu^s 
f W l d^B lif^-iacfaai^^hfimd^^ w l ie i e an d w U h wh ori 
he sleeps, with what and whpm and where he plays; 
wilat he eats' and the intervd betw^n feedto^. The 
fating rou tots of preschool mi^antchilton affegt the 

lAiHTs V€»^ e^ y^aU 

nutritioa and he^th probtems thajt continue with ^ 
difld into adulthood. # * * . T 
. ^^!35s.^s« of disconti^iua^^ is^ftirttar- rfc 
mforeed by ^e even greater^iense of not belonging ex- 
perien^'by hJi family. esp^iaUy in «m»r stotes, TTie 
mii^nt family is usti^y J^Iatid from the hogt com- 
munity by distenee, migrant housinf being lo^^ 
outeide the j^lag© qn back eounto^ roa^, and often by 
cultural ^f (fences and langua^ biiSs. The family 
amv ^ ina n unfaj^ar callage to occupy a previouily 
tmbiowL dwelling foriiniflifttp«iflgi aAouJttt time. 
They work at an ocrapatlon that is so affected by the 
wealh^ and the changjng market condi^ons that it Is 
not^iossible to precUct what their income may be f qr 
more thiin a^w^ or two at the timer / ^ 
dtSQY^tit Mmts thR^^children of^i^grapl^famli^^ 



It ^flcult to estoate the exaii number of 
mp^antcUldr^n the Umbrt p totes, for that M 
le-way^of Hfc p^ludi^ an acwrate coimt In 1974. 



cMdn^ under^tKe a^ of niJL (2, p, a) 

As s«n by Cha|mn'g nwrativej the ne^ af 
these childtin are y0 great Mietant infant moftUifcy ' 
Mm^tmef^t^a^pfee-tati daal ^^magB^ ^wd^mr- 
per^t of fhe motheri* work ^ many young ofeld^^ 
mijsb spend the work days wj^iag hk dya^Wtated wi^ 
at the. edge of a fiela or stay back at ^m^fnattg^iri ' 
(^Ut^t^cua^ ^^^^^ 
But wgtBnt ch^dren ne^ far more 




eer\dc^; 




day cirr, they need me^W'rfhd nubltic 

They also n^d ^rich^ariety^f - 

that wffl prepSe them to enter^hooL Nlnety'pwes^^ 
of aU migrant cWlcten never fimsb school; their aver^ ^ 
age friucatipn tovel Js the foiuth or Wth grade* 

To a^pM all of these ^bMb of needs r^ufrtt a 
program ^ t »dndes d^ care services and education^ 
al proframs and medical we, and nutritioiml services. 
To begin to deliver all of th^f;i^ces, however.^ 
requiFes-eonsidOTtf 0^ oj ^ t y fehnebntftttt as where to^ 
find the fouMs, where to ho^se t^e facUity, how lar^ a 
staff to hire, how to involve the parenU, a^d, finally, 
to include In the program iteelf. ^ * ' 

. ■ ..■ 

■gunding ficyfeea 



Lack of funding apparently is not the most cHtical 

NGHduSE ON RURAL EDUCATJON hnd SMALL SCHOOLS 



Si^^^ii^^ federal jvogranis farve pfm«ie^^,iariy 



tte ast toee y^ra <rf i»i^rain operation unda- Titie I 
, . of tto m^m^ aad S«^ndaiy Edn^^ Aet as 
i amended f» m^ata. thee was a fotal unromMtted 

^ _ In crai^t to the mbsto^al^on^ almUable 
fiwa the govffnmeat, stoto faaang for m^anteUl* 
iPOMUji conddaftd to a aatjor 
^ TroWem fi^^ai). (^SSsB 

w% o*ia»viding8p€dalsend^ioaTd^yely small 
®f the F-VUlaaon. many^Dt wh©m are not 
ptaws of the stotiTOT^rftto local coni^utiM: It 



IffiWJiaHi Stot has a specie 

and ^lAan ^o^ams. ThK« pn^i^ are Mingna - 

osaaLHeadStartagBlumtisfoaryearo^.<2,Iitia 
Office of Edumtidn , • . ' . 

Ti^ I: of t^p El^atao' and Secondaiy Edu^ion. 
Act • , 



of miffaoc pTODittas ttofe the pitoaiy ri^amS 
for proyam fundiag has hem assumrt by ttt ftd^ 

. . Federal ftiadi% for Bu^Mt chUd care |ro^ms 
comes from the foUdwing sourcei^ 



CoQsida^ by^many to be one of the b^t potential 
sour^ of faads fM- mi^ant child care,' the Aid to 
- FamlUes wth . DepeDdenr a^ton 
iSocial Secun^ Act authorizes the fed^ govOTnment 
to meet state g^aditurea on>a three to one matchinf 
^gs?i8^IWL0Pata,Qt soHrI sffr¥j£A.-iBeluding das^^e.- 



s am ofthH '^gifMa. is to "i&tify a^d ^t " 
the. sp^Be edocatioaal needs of .njpaat chfldrra 
, through remedial^iMtrue^oa; health, nutrition and * 
psycholopral seryiWi. cultural devel^mMt»'aad pre- 

WUtthestotertBaHroagenqFjsre»onsibtB 
'^^^^^«^ *o^m^»^ ^.mg^amM, pfSate 
non^om agend» may become th^admiate if - 
t^estatedoftinotprowdeservic^/f \ • -s 

These fcmda tan. howevtr. be applied to proems for 
five year ol% and have m a &w Inaia^ ^ . 
fcrcMdrenymmgerthMflve. ProSa^t^^ 
usuaUy jhave h^d a sttohg educaUonal ComponentSd 
wwe consider nectssaiy ta provide (ire for younger 

sahagss^ that old», school age children couH ' . 

►^atft^^M^j= — — pBTBo^ 



WorkStadyftopams' 

, tt- JvS"^ ^'"^y prograiM studtnta work up to 
' 1 & fcoflrt-a^wMfr^ aides 



When fuadid under this source, the day care programs 
are^d^nistwed by a state agenqf, usualiy the state 
welfai-e department (2. p. 18). ^ 

Some safe and local ^oups have had difficulty in 
galwag ' ^ • ■ 



itart. Sue- 



cessfid methods of meeting the matching requiremtnts 
haveincluded* . • ^ ^ . • • 

^ ^ EuucaUon Agen^ iunding, in which a 

, LuupeiaUvB amngttaFrirtewMnTEr¥Kte' 
. . welfare agency and the State department of 

. education generate the matchlng=|hare. 
^.-^•..X^L'M^d^jontrjj^fc 
, • :;^ontributions, vm^ag space, etc.. was cm* 
sid*red as part of the 23% sare»gei|erated 
lQcaUy4 [ 4. . . v< 

t Miprant^cabp rent collicUon, in whieb rent 
e611tcted from a camp was remitted to the 
state and Uied to help fund^hiM care ceAters 
at the mi^ant camps. # ' i 
Private cash donatrons. in which private fands 
were raised .by an indipendent groi^. (2, pp. 
32-34) . ■ « 



d. 



;Ht!|XXgf the S^al Secorities Att ^ 
~^ Vunds under this tltk.are distributed at thi dis- 
cretion of Uie sta^ whotn turn provides matching 
funds. „ • ■ 

Office of Child Development (HEW) • 
Head Start 



if^'^ u^fr^^^^' '^«« pro-ams p'rovide 
■ 80 i*rtent of the iajly costs and the higher education 

_institutiOMLe^loyiogM|aifl2aUon pays tl^eT^irf- 
> ing 20 percent (2, p. 20). . " 

Department of Agrteulture 

' Sevaal progratii#4dmiWstered,br Jhe^^U 

partment of A^cnlture provide meala. AnH .^ni. 
'youogaters 6f migrant families In chUd c^fcrograms 
These include: . ^ / 

a. The ^^al Food Service Program ferChUdren 
(VanickSill) ^ ^ 

r B: fhelpeciil Milk l^^ 

c. TheCojnmodityDi^tributiottProgram 

d. Section 13 of thej^ational School Lunch Act, 
as amend%dmig#i 

Office of Surplus Property Utiluatton (HE 

. Federal suiplus personal property can b^ allotted 
to state Mencles whi ^n teansfer it- to eli- 

gible health and education applicants. Child care ^n- 
tere can quaUfy if they include an educational com- 
ponent If thexiMve quaHfled teachers). Authorizea 
by the Federal Property and Adminlsttp^ve Services 
A« of 1949, the program is admlni«ered through the 
.Office of Surplus Property Utilization in the Offlc» of 
the Secretary of the Dtpartm'ent of Healbh, Education* 
-an#Wetfarel2rpr20). — — 

lApartinent0f Labor ' . 

Rural Manpower Servjee 

Child .care can be' included In "The Last YeUow 
^s^pro^^which seeks to help migrants settle ou 
'-by-developuig ttiarkitrtlf*j6b skills Toriye^roun 



O ■ 
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Gaining Act (CTTTAl 



JT, 



|. ^ ^i^^ani progmms offang m 



tlffia'faome basein t^Tocaillio.drande Van# 
tows tten sQim n a- to tl^Ti ffff fif^i^ij^ 

.pat «nx wth Ihem tM^a^ books, With aire 



. . - « J new cfai^ and tora- 

mdir the l^bfic Service Cwe«» pr^mm wUch aims 
to ^j^f^^nals iat^ttlc ig^qi' em- 

• = fa.»^8ia» iat« Ednatfm Task 

Taw Jiportsi^ mMt pPBwlrat^Bbiett faod 
mparil dhffii «re pro-ams is in a^iriaf faeflities 
ttat imt liceaang r^uuOTents (5/ p. 7J. Sm» in " 



; hotTOwls. HmJ Start ftiffltte are alw «tabUshrf m 



A facmt^ 4t hous« the wly^fldh^ educaUott ' 
'program; the staff bringi it toUfe. 
• . , AKoHtaf to Chapinao, two iwom imst be coa- 
sdw^wheidiscussiDgstaffiogteap^mai V . 
^ a- StaftchMrafiwr; , " - 

: " b. Staff aa^teneto and feqnl wtmawfjj • ■ ' 
, ^ F«d«lr stati and loal rte^eiente wiU hel^^ 
det^une'the si?e of staff n^ded. ChMman rwoii 

SoaalBem^ Title XXr^iktioW^e^incIuds 
a- oseadultfwea^lO ' " ' ' - 

flvsyMrsoId 

one addt for.Mch five eUldr« who are t^ 

years did i " . 

one aault for ^di fota- cbfldren who are undtf 
Jb«a^a£thE^ ^ 



WOTWng s^sons fetend into the faU and a pro-am 
b^inning in ap empty schod Ja"^ snmnifir Mntts 
wc^ have to b© mftved whw schMl OMn«i in 
September. # / 

_ '^nt nw« u^rtant^ mxmb pubUc ^ools are*not 
lotttMl near the mi^aniamps and obidOTsIy = 



XQUag ^MMtm ub more affectiwand have ^mt^pm 
Uoi^tf bb If til© ^^hUdrM do not have to timvel long ^ 



Churchy amd eommamty fadllUas oto importaiit 

do not hm/B the sumfter soheduUng problim. 

_ Whaaitate aad Joc^ sanitation, fira %sd buildtag 
codti determiiie m^ny of the s^^fle Bhydcil_r#-„ 
^ilrimanti oftEe facility aat will house a prfr^ool 
pmgray nth^rqu gh ^tiefl g hou l dabebe s 



/ , d OM%iafc Sr^a teEantMtdtrtte age of six 
wmkB ' ^ ^ ^ 

™AmMg the etmp^mOm^l^ mBm 
mth TOgraat chU^n should *ava are: an abiUtyto 
work m the pr^ram on a re^Iar bask so that pro- 
:^^^toa&.aiid.afii^aadiil^c^ 
ttn be aeUived; an undei^tanding of the^fcuml h^ 
^!^f the childrm enroaiad in the ceat^ and a toow* 

wn^jMy^e earontd (4/pp>^ 1 1 5-1 1 8). 



a. 



^ - — ,*mr „ 3VPV!||14W 

The fa^ty shouldrbe appealing and attrartive 
tochildfan. * ^ ^ , 

If should^ be located ne«p the hom^ of the^ 



It ^hould'be e^ily maintalhed' by the staft 
evfll the most attractive bUHdlng ean quiddy 

^ 4_ bgggglAbMdta_tf a^^^ and mpp^f^? 

^ ^^u3tie^^dEed awa 

^ £ , JACda&other groups using the huUding. 

* d It should be adaptable ft^ infantrelat^i rou* 

_-___tine%ijaqfeas<^pi^andi^ (I* p* 9) ^ 

Onf way of circumvenflng the probltEq of findifl^ 
facilities locally is to have them travel rig^t along with 
tee migrint famlliis, and a humber of prop^ms have 
utiUzed $emi*mobile oi* fuUy moWto units for this pur* 
pose. ^ 

T^® early traiiung program locates senu- 

- mobile unit^t or gea r migrant camps. WMe the units 
do pot move on a dfai^'lr regular basis, thay do follow 
the population for a^culbiral center shtfti or^nngrent 
camp relocations. The Florida units are 12 feet by 15 
feet and are self-cMta^'ned/Amplete with Utchin facU* 
itiesand lavatory units (2, p. 45}. * 

■"^exas Mij^iaut Councii 



- * P^ent Involvement 

,1,"^^^^' H®.?*^ iwolvemwt and' ijpect for 
.^t^hea and child rwing praettces of the family a.^ 
-^vit«IJj.} as^ra or an early chUaho^ pro- 





^■am. Parents are the first aAd most important ttech- 
. ew and mails' of the chfld. It is never the right of the 
chad ^1 the par^ 

^ but rathw to supplemtpt greats in th«i/effor& and" 
suoportthBmiatheirresponiibiUti»."(3) . 

' Supporting parents' in these responsibihtiM and 
•mmtaisJ.hm,M thm arMs essrtitial t« theirchild. 
ren s deveropmen^mre part of the remonsibiUties of the 
early childhofid^ ^ucation program. Chapman Uste 
four areas* 01 parental education that are ^ways in 
. need of remforcement. These ipclude; 
* A. Heaini ' 
1, Prenatal cart' ■ ^ 

Regular we ll-baby checku ps ' • 

Iiliniunizations •~ 

Health prai^ces (bathing, shampooing, oral 
hygiene) * 

tocatlbn of Health Clinics ' . ' 

Apphleations for Medicaid cards 
■C ere'of atek e lrftth^ , . .,■,. ■ ,.„.,, i ...„„ ,„ 

Nutrition ' 



E^^^ ^ 'S&odpr«iwii^icii 5 
r ' * 3 - 3. ^^'Bedp^forfiQ^ flOttiiioQs foods 




view"r Nuar Y»rff " - 



D. 



1^ ^Dfvdbpm^of ppdfe^ 



C G&M thmt tta be pBs^^m^msu^^mw^ 

ftovMmga safe play mrgfi^t^fft at home 
6. U^^iitoiidiijg what good^s^iraM f«^> 



Bm^Q^ M^ant Eddcatica^ Umv; ©f New 

197t, ED 123.013 . , . lai^ 

"Tw^ avowee Gisidrf the Devd^amt 

BMtttoDd^^sc«ates. m^, BidUo^ NY; State 
VOTity of New YeA. GMio Cei at Gani^ 
M^n^ Cratw. ED 147 OSl 



2. Hdpuig a parait a^fasti^ his 



tget oa tte h^thy dgyAympnta^f hiTehn? 
_ tt.»21} ' . 
7 r^ffie Ion|r wcffk day ©t m^^nts as as^^fc 
^limtanee us coming to the prggrmi fa^ttM may 
mskM it difficult to get ^hicatloiial projgete imden^^ 
Seme of the methDi^ fyobd effsetive for tmMng 
*--vaJiscIsided^^'— ^ ' ^ * ' ' ^ ^ - 



^raiBHlNms 
Two soOTsrii were of p» 

tMsmat^ial ud so drt^^ 
a^tfaaaksi , . ^ ^ 



m the af;^Ui« ^ 
mentioa 



^ SS^^^*^ Ovwviti^Neir Yeak State Ido- 

State Umvtraty New. tW^^ Ca£ tt 
Qmesw Migrant Centar, MayV 1»76. ID 123 Old 

a ;'Earlyaadi*dPrt^aiMforMi^ts: AI. 



^^matd in dassroom activiti^ home -rfsits, indiwon 
of par^ta on advisofy boards, and parrat mettinw (4 

Ft^^fuilmplamentetion * 
jSpaca in this smaUiooklet does ^tp»mt datait 

nente a progimm mi^t conttou Besid^, no spedfie 
progtBm Of programs can be prfamb id, fm the typm^ 
^Ipr^fT^MmpItmeatA wflt-Hwy-faTO^-» to^^^^w - 
as the SMdflc nee ds of the in^yidual children Mtd 



_ ^ jn ^e mtt, '"the fac$ of e program 

be an«t^ by sa<^ factors as numbers and agts of 
dnldram* ^pmBc worUng conditions of the famUy, and 

wheth^g^ the pioffam is lottt^^ a^ser state or a 

nome b^e state.- ' (1^ p. 7) ^ - 

Whateve/ fonn the prog^n^iMy t^e, it should 
always foster a sense of trust in people and in the en* 
rfronmeat, dey^^ setf crowptt r 

Uie Aild* md provida a variety of rich e^paritnc^ that 
„ it#vrtysen^ymodfili^(l,p,7). ' 
Tie foUowtog *^orts rolght be hflpful in^Ianmng 
^dfie activitifs-fn m early childhood proipamr All " 
are available from tRIC in elfclier ndcrofich© or hard 

**A Handbook for Twchara of ThrM, Four and 
Five Yaar Old Mlf^ant CUldren''; Florida State D^ 
partmant of Eduatloiv TaUah^sM, Mi^ato^ Child 
Division, August^ 1976. ED 141-001 
— — ^^^Bariy€hildh^ 

grant Childran^'i Florida Migratory Child Compansa 
^ly ftop^«fl. Florida State Dept of Education, TaUa* 
*^asaee, Minatory CMld Div,» Aug. 1973. ED 092 285 
"Langua^ Arts and the Mi^antChOd. plapiogis 

gnd Prpfirripf ii n n" hy H^i n R Sw dwdf^traM^ieht^i^ 



w 1 nun^^^^^^"^ ®' the 8t^t^ Task force on 
E«ly Edtoation Conmnssion S 

theBtates,DenVttv Cdorado. 
Oth^refwenc^ indud^ , ' * 

made at tlie mw York Stat© Migraat Chfld Care Con- 
4. Cghm Don^d J., "Day Carekad S 



-^ool u^^rWubm^rVSi Gbvermnent 
^tttg Office. 1974, in "Miffant Early CbMbood 
EducatiOBJ An OvwvieTr." ■ 

6i_Intft:« 
Interim .R^ort, 



ood Interim .R^ort, "PtodUlfind 

« 5^°"* -i Edu^ Commiaiion;flf the 
btatei, Denvtr, Colorado, ED 168 761 - ' ^ 

6 



?^e^ 



' pfr^^'^SUteBoardef Hegtnts-Prtldndaz- 
farten Baucatiov A Statammt of Policy and fto- • 
^itd Action", Albany: The Universify o£ the State of 

No. 2. 1967, in Miptat Early ChUdhood Educati^. • 
AnOvtrviiw.' ' 

m.JL^ r^^k k ^°«»PWD. M-it'Environ. = 
mentol Cntena: MR Dfcy Care FamUtits (fteachool)" 

in E«eptJonal.ChildrTOConfsrface Pap«r8. Environ- ^ 
menW Influtnws in^ the Early EdBcatioQ of Migrant 
and Disadvantaged Students," Couadl forExcfSjoi 
^^ebfldrenr^lfei^n, Va.. Dec. 1969. ED toT 9M 
Articles cited by ED timber can obtained from 
y«ir nearest ERIC Mfcqflche jMuition: For ftirthw 
wformation, contact ERIOC^S. Box SAP Laa 
Cruces,-NM 88003 (505) 64$imm. ' * ' " • 



For further Information eontlfll: IRIC/CRESS. Box 3AP,. Naw Mtxieo I 
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THE MIGBANT CHILD AND REj^ING INSTRUCTION 



What 



ff$int cMd fa jp^m the yietim nf rffs^'mttiaH^ 
frequanUj raffm frtm low ^f-Mt^ttL He ]te 
sfcnig^lD^^^b sodal u to a 

ntw mvu^QiDi^t in the wake of imbth^ m a loog 
' smm of WMvm, Wu from bdng mwr^y. anotba^ bi 



itet^ IH2^toJRiw».GuEn» a^ A^rioa Samoa^ and 
^^Ay maUog rew^ svi^Ufi b^wm i^y two 



ramsan format wl^^ ^^^^oot omly what but 
how m^^^ fiHiiraKmiii mlofm^dQ idtf be 
firred. MSR7B also pr^dae^t«d^ with data re^ 
fardmg spe^Lpr^^^ t^t^ h^t^ ud apedalm* 
tmst^ thoa aUow^^ ta fon^ate an idea of 
jy^A the mggjtt stadOTt hasJtCTafd^ jfhat Imd ji^^ 



aad tf he doas» ofteit it is witii Hmft^ pnBmm^. His 
e^caJtOQ b€^ iptamipt^ jad he may mUng 
^KE^ adJuatmi^ts to new t^chOT^^teclmiqu^ ap- 
proach^ ud materialap and to new syatems at the 
lo^L distiict, and even the state leveL It is Uttle won^ 
-ds-tlMt^grttrcWldrtr^ 

poiftionately^high rate of abienb^iim and, comp^^ 
to othi^ seitool dul&^n, evidizu^ the highest dropout 
i^teand tewest adrie v e meflt ra te fa most Bubjects,^^ — 



mate a^ev^nMt leviL 

Recent TOfinemmts m transmlttiiig Fraritrig pm. 
gtns r^c^s have made filSRTS evan more usefi^ 
Tba enomous ^mriety m reading prppmma and evalua^ 
Hon me ^o^ cattted mm y regg d tens nit^l^rob;;; 
liSr^Oint tomiKi^^f MSRTO^Slj^, Office of 
Education staff and directora of atete t^fgr^nf pro* 
grams standv^ed tbrn reporting of readmg progr^s 



by fawrpbratmg a geairlc^^fflls Inventory Tnto the 




cfUU to a new classroom f 

Many of the nugrant child's probleiu are prob* 
lems of tran^on and continuib^ 'Rie chfld who rt* 
tends a seii^ uf scbopls^dQrlHg^Mi^Wd 
little oppor^mity to develop s^ls fa any Vin ff ©f ^ 
quential mann^. Hie chances of his moving to aa^ool 
In w^^fb thfi*^^^ 'y^g^yjflb ara^ umI are aUm ^d^d^ 
^e^^Xlf b© £b£igdritat^* His^M ^cher may 
place^ hisi at an inappr^riate level bmiuse he has 
^ bhiught no past rMords with him or, if he has, beause 
7 she ta junfrantor with or does Tiot^raderBtand the 
syste^ from which he has transfeir^ In the case of 
^ reading Instruction^ the mi^^t cUId may r^eat^y 
be ^yen materia far too ^i^mental as »ch new 
teacher simply starts Urn mrer from the be^nning. On 
the other hafid he may r^eive materi^s far b^ond Us 
abffitfes ud be expMted to fit in mth the new class. 

' " lt-i»-fi^tiwHte^^ldN My be ^ 

ovrnvhspngly bored or simply overwhelm^ 
J Somi pro^UM have be^ ^tabUab^ to help 
niaintatn edurational continuity and facilitete transi* 
Uon of the migrant child HeMi^fant Student R^z^ 
Transfer ^y^t^^ (^^^B^"^) ^'^r^fl^"t^ in 19?f , 
ayateni of relay telet^e teminals servinf the fifty 



ess^tid to reading, the sUUs r^r^^ted In virtually 
any reading pro-am can be relatad to |hem« thusfflak* 
iDg the r^ort indeptpdent of rimssroom matarialii ud 
~^m^9^T^B^m^^m€^w'^^^TAhKVB to^i^^ 
^ta the appropriate sUU level for all^rtinent reading 
% s^s, and the r^elving traeher appU^ tha?lnforma^ 

strucUon at the appropmte levd. 

The same prMedure is followed to report reading 
riUty in Spanish when a child is bdng taught in bfeth 
EngHsh^and SparfArT^e ^^sh" report Is^fiot" a" 
translation of the En^gh version^ it is related entirely 
to fipa^h language concepts. For more {nformatlon 
ateut MSRra contlcb 

Wiftford "Jm" MUleri DlrJetor 
MSftTO , ^ 

Arch Ford Educa^n Buildliig 



One migi^t pro^^m uUlizing MSRTS is the Par^ 
Ufr High School Portable Assist^ Study S^enM 
(PAM) ftogramp a pUot high school pro^un d^igued 
to supp^ CaUforma ini]pa^t student Ugh^hoo! 

gtaduaUun th|ough tht» *g^^f comp#tlft<y ''basid 

credits and portable. aelf*|^ced learmng pa^ets. 



CLEARINGHOUSE ON RURAL EDUCATION and SMALL SCHOOLS^ 




;:pop^ar courses- made 
^Ba^b. Diathematu^ and U'S, 
£ |<My. A3 they migrate an titf^thft state r^fw-^^^ 



;^^^t3 oiay coi^M to work tl^Mghtbt pre^asi 
toLsramvAt* eredies. (ED Oil 386, ED 011 387* 
^OllSiT) ; » S 

Of cooTBap no one say for cstaiiL^But a 1976 
op^toat m^u^md Inm^t Colomdo mipant sum- 

pros^ vttim tao^Li by a taMh«^ oiimitta^ to 
i^tti^ is„ rigniflcanUy mom tff^tfvt ^aa a eon- 
Vtttional a^rMch uamg a basal« phomcSt oitoion 
raf^t^iced mtthodL In toe lan^a^ iti^meiB^ ap- 

-pFoaeh thft t<iiirJw^it<^ an ATip^^f ggme^tfyt^ ' 
ntabUsh oral dlscu^ion. The studrat ^rtat^ h%com- 
i^^t$ ^out thft^s^trimMr'and tha traosc^t^i^^ 
"t^ stuHaiit^s Qwmf words* b^rames rtading l^son 
matm^ Tha child's dominant languaga can hm us^ if 
th© teach^ ^J^^l^ bUinguaL Tha Colorado study 
aso^ dtticted a fendancy for bPmg ujd studmfa who 

=T^t^i^tjf{^gilah^a ^iim^iafff^M- 
Wims to support raadig instruction In the dominant 
languaga sinc^ of the ir^tnictjon wUl appar- 

intly^^i^ oi^^ti^^ to 

Are th^^ any exemplary progmms specipcally design- 
-ed te^^impTov^^^ reading ^ aeAft^cmr^^ 
students f ' ^ * 

Not ^^^jfic^y* but the f oUqmng programs are of 
ESterSiti ~ ' 



tSi^3ne rg^orce teacher thipi imvid^ 
nunufes of dai^ tetmctton €fn ^^fie d^^te * 

^rnf^ca'CBAjflbasno&^Mxpcsftt^ ^ 
J978^1^r ^^ing * 

^fioW 7S N0mial^irveiiquii4te (NCEsh tUri 
^da^dwts gain^ 65 N(3^and fourth grade Mta* 

fomiationto:* ^ - ■ . 

Esthtr MoiTOon* Instruetionri Ca^Unator 
Pr^OTek County School Board Ann^' ^ 

aosoy^oto^ j ^ 

Winch^t^/Vffginia 22601 - 
Inividual Bfli^jri iMtmctiott {IBl) Is m tratoing 
systCTa to prepare bilinpial adults to taaeh raading - 
Md^oth^ subjKts to chfldren In pr^thool titfough 



pro^m was dsvalopad for Spanis^i^ish Bilm^ala 
#nd Js ortont^ towa^ ^g^nta IBI is oampo^ of 
^o series of famimginstrtimtete, one fi^ tl^ trainers 
and the sicond for the cWIdren. The actoal^^Cerials 
^ yaiy with the subject btlcg taught. Children Mpiind 



^lanntBMr-CoTe, Dissrimmtion C^ofdnator 
IBI 

a O.B0X 2387 ^ * 
ftscop Wa^Mngton 99302 



What 



M^-?r^B^^niphry_prog^ armgmmd^^^ 



M to provide remedial instruction to improve raa^ng ' 
and/or math sUUs achievtment of chUdten jto grades 
K-8 who t^t in tha lowest qrartilc* in tha two areas. 
"psertd^liffgfBytha ciassTMffand^hcrate^ t^^ff^ 
ars, progi^m partidpants are tasted to da termine in- 
cUvidual needs, the a m taught for about one^half hour 
_^tt^d^Jn th^Ub^^v^^ 
n»teriUs. The progr^ is equally tffectlvt for children 
iS low in»ilia piban corammiiti^, rural, and mid^e in^ 
erase schools* Ovm- the past five ytars, the median stu- . ^ 
— dent has eoirtstently gined lvS months m 
math skills for each month In the probata. For more 
information contact: 
Fay Harbison 

Newport-MMa Unifiad School District 
P*0. Box 1368 

Newport Beach, Califomia 92660 ^ 
Another remediai program is "CRAM:', Comper^^^ 
tory Reading and 'Mathematics Pro-am, deii^ed f^ 
ehildren In grades 1-4 who are at feast one year below 
^ada level PafBcipatlng students, refwed t^ the pro- 
^am by tfiefr classroom teachers, take a locAUy- 
deslgneU cri teflon referenced mt tk:deter nuha skiH 



migran t studen t$ f 

Project CHILD {Cotoprehensiva Help for Im^vid- 
u^ Lean ii ng Diffai^n^i) is an alt#iiMmpassing pro^- 
gTEm winch incorporates all possible community afid 
other resources to mett physicdi tmotlonal, tducatiorH 
al and social needs of migrant fara workers and rural 
families, ^even d|ys a w^k antf evenings. The project 

consists of g tSJiOUF Hay pr^jn^n-i pr, trHrHmp 1 



prop^am, an evening education^ component, a week 
end program, dental and health service, and teacher 
and ^de trainlag pro-ams. Student needs are asses- 
sed md subsequiat liiMag eipenehces 
Rea tog akiUs are emphasiEed and evaluation based on 
the Wide Range Achievement Test indicates that stu- 
dents gain threa mpnths in j^eadlng.ovir a fiva-week 
period. More information on this project is available 
from: 

Gloria Mattera, Director 
Geneseo Migrant Center 
State University College ^ 
Gentseo, New York 14454.^ 
Ngeds and O bjectives foe & Iip^t^AdvBnctment-and- 
Deyelopment, or NOMAD, a program of individualiz- 
ed instruction for migrant students, has an academic 
year tutorial program, a summer school, and a fanuly 
component. An integral part of the tutorial and sum- 
"^er cor^ponent s Is reading, prnvidfd hy f^rtm^ 



teachers at the appropriate level for each student 



er|c 



12 



Evsluation indicatts that for ©ach month of reading in- t * 

struction, atudtnts gained an average of 2 Jjnonths David VV* RandaU^Statl Coordinator 

' OthirservictS'^ov^ ^ Secondary Crtdit Exchange Prograin ' \ 

guagi usage Ins^tion, enrichment act^ P.O. Box 7 19 

conqept development, recreation, and human resource SunnysWe, Washrngton 98944 \ 

assistance* A mobile unit used in the summtr program ^ . 

prpvidis supp6rt ssrvices to families at the migrant more in fomadon available f . 
^'^^wmpsTMorrlnform^^ 

\\ mentary Clarproom", by Liada Reedr- is available 
' John H. DomingueEt Jr.. Director V S^c^i through EFHC (E j 177 570) and was also publish^ in 

Van Burenlntennediate School District the March, 1978 issue of -ff^adrnj^TeflcA^rivoK 31 n 6 

701 South Paw Paw Stree^ % pp.730-3). . ^ 

I^wrence, MicKgan 49064 ' % Right to Read is a national effort for developing 

The 'Early PrWentl^^ School Failure Migrant Pr^ Improving reading' skills of'kll cftiyens. It is a 

gram, adapted for migrant students agtd 3-6, provides multifacetfd prop^am of literacy needs ,assessmtnt; 

itrly identification and rem^a tion of developmental financial aid to local edugaion and npn-profit organiza- 
learning deflciincies in order to help prevent school * tions to m^eet those n^s; information dissinunation; 

failure. Assessment to deternunt ^cluldren*s needs is and technical assistance in prop-am development and 

. followed by a teacher parent propam. of reading and implf mentation. Write: ^ , 

vi^ting which includes gross ^nd fine motor skills. Right to Read 

visual and.aucUtoty perception, and receptive and ex- Offictof Educatioii _ . 

pressive language. Achievement gains measured by DonohoiBuilcUng, Room 1167 

three stand^di^ed instruments were statistically ^ 400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. * 

signincant For more information, contact: . ' Washington, D,C. 20202 - ^ 

LuceilleWamiroJroject Director ERIC invites autjKofs of related journal articles, in- 

Peptone School District 207-U structional materials, theses, conference^ papft-s. 

114 North Second Street ^ . _ speeches, program reports, and other m aterials to mih^ ; 

* Peotone,11Unois 60468 ^ ™t them for inclusion in the ^ERIC data bast. Pe^^^ 

The Second^ Credit Excha||e Program provides ntnt materials may be sent to the attention oi Mb: 

continuing education for seqondary level mig^^ Manutla^Quezadabt: * 

dints wffo were attending school in another area but ERIC/CRESS 

^a^e unable to continue school bicause they must work. V.Q. Box 3 AP 

^ Skudenls follow tKe same schedule of classes they left, New Mexiro^tata University 

andheredits are transferred to the. home school upon Cmces, Ne^ Mejdco 88003^ ' t 

completion of the term. Classes taught by certified References: Information on exemplary prowams 
-staff are usuaH^'^ inrtividualized or^^r^ 

groups at a time when students can attend, such as o di - 
late afternoon or tvening. More information is avaiN ^^^^ ^^^SlS^^^ 
able from: ERIC/CRESS 

For furthtf Informitlo^ ContaGtr IRiC/CRESS, iox 3AP, Niw Mtxieo State UniveriitV, Lis Cruees, New Mt xle^ 88003 (505) 64M623 
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MIGRANT EDUCATION AND MATHEMATICS 



I 



A migraat dUld is dito^ "a chUd who has 
moved mth his family frojtf one ichMl diiMel to an* 
other durmg tho paat year m order that a p«ent or 
other msmbers of his ii^aediato family may work in 
a^eulture or other related food, processtag ac- 
tivities," ("Questions," 1971: p.l) 

Because of the double burden , of poverty and mi- 
gration, migrant chUdrtn have been very negltct^ in 
our education^ system. The ougfant chll^n have 
been lO negl^tad Umt about 90 peroent of thtm (ae- 
cor^g to a 1972 report) never finish school When the 
1964 Econondc Opportumty Acta and tht 1965 Title I 
Elementary and Secondary Afct Migrants Amiridment 
were pas sed an attark wa.ir Iflimf^tipH i^pnyi thh prnN 
lem. By June of 1974, over 1,900 projects had been 
fundadi A sample of these programs is presented here 
^o that several possible sotntions to various problems 
may be observed. 

PROBLEM: How can the mgrant cWld who is not 
attending school be found? . 



^^SOLUTION^Ntir Jersey has fmpi^ 
gram for locaUng and recruiting migrant chili^en who 
we not presently attending school New Jersey admin* 
tstrator^ have hired several recruiterSp Mch respon- 
iible for Imowing every farm in his disMct, His job is 
to leani how many nugrant w^kers are employed on 
each farm, what kind of work they do, and how many 
children there are in the camp* With aU the information 
he can accumulate, the recndter then c^piles a profile 

ot each child in the camp. N«t,^s profiljis fed into ^ '^^b by the ne^t day. If the teacher wants aU 
the Migrant Student Record Transfer System; Of 
course, the recnuter must get permission fi^om the 



on ejEemplary programs, see the following reference! 
Gloria Mattera and Eric M, St^l 

EMempkuy Pm^wisJorMigmnt Children - 
June 1974, 100 pp. 
• Nation^ EduttUonal Laboratoiy Publishers, Inc. 
813 A^rt Blvd., Austin TX 78702 
Sto^ No. EO016, Price S§,00 i _ 

PROBLEMi How can a mgrant cWld's records be 
mainl^^ mth his moat recent prope^i in mathe- 
matics easUy av^able? 

SOLUTION: B^use maintaining reaords is <Uffi- 
colt when transferring froraTicifDerto^ahMlTYWw^ 
program has been davis^ to quickly let a teacher 
know where that puticular student is dnrently locat- 
ed in Us mathematics sl^_s. This system is caUed the 
National Education Math Skills InformaUoo System 
or the Mip^ant Student RecoriT Transfer System 
(MSRTS)*.This,system is a computer-based data sys- 
tem, which k^ps in its mtmo^ banks all data fed into 
. it ab^u t jmpant a tudtn^ts' ma th^ ^ acM evem ent. 
Tfifs, also includes other information such as rMding 
levels, health status* and ID number^ The teacher of 
the migrant child can request the cluld's record 
through the local school diitrict's temdnid (as of 1974* 
there were 130 terminals in operation in this county). 
If there is no record of the cMld in the computed* t^e 
teacher can start one for himu However, if tjie child 
does have a record in the MSRTS, the teacher Mn re- 
ceive a printout of the cUld's most recently acqulrad 



farmer; but gettilg that peroiission is part of the job, 
too. The recruiter- s job^does not end the^p however, 
because he also has to convince the parents and the 
children that it would be advantagMus for the children 
to go to school. Last, but not least, the local school dis^ 
trict must be prepared to accept and teach the child* 
The recruiter program is operate by a coortoator 
who is responsible to the Durector of the New Jersey 
Office of Migrant Education* For further information 



the data in the computer for this child« he need only r^ 
quest itp However, to eli min ate urmecesswy volumes 
of data, the teacher cm. put in a standing order to cover 
specific time periods and data that is needed for that 
particitftr part of the math com^se. 

The coding of the math sMUs has been very care- 
ftiUy developed by committees of educators from BV^ry 
repon of the countiy. The c^ng is intended to l^' 
cross referenc«l to the local school district's math^ 
matical sWU obj stives, Tlus makes it easier for the 
teacher to put new date into the system. More info^a^ 
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tion is contamtd in the foUowtog rtfertnce, 
de la Rosa, Raul and EugBae d^. Hackett 
Nationoi Migrant Edum^n Pmgmm 
Math ShiUs Infofmation Sysiim, Jan^y 19^, 
32 pp« 

National Educational La^ratoiy ^bUshers, Inc. 
813 A^KJrt Blvd, Auitin, TK 78702 
3tQak-No«^£C-070rMo9^&3.&^ 



For hither infoiraation an^of acquisition of Math 
Skills Booklata contact your stato dinetor of Mi^ant 
Education on 

Winford "Jo©" Mmer, Director 

Migrant Student R^ord Transfer System 

State Deptftment of EducaUon 

Little Rock AR 72201 

Ttlephone: 501*371-2719 



PROBLEM: Without the MSRTS how can a 
teacher quiddy locate the mathematics level at which 
a ndgrant cWld ia darently worWng? 

SOLUTION: The migrant chUd can quickly be 
placed in the classroom by means of lorator testa. 
Often, a school wilLget an mflus of 15 to 20 mip-^t 
cUldren at one time. Diagnostic tests for tUs number 
of childf en is very time consunung because it needs to 



following cdnceptsi 
numerical classifi^y^ 
counting numbers 
numeral names 
less than . 
p"iater*th|m 
equal t^K^ 
"rwsoidsg^aijd^solving^" 
problems 



use of mtasuremtnt, 
timei linear, distance, 
Uquid, and dry 
ea 
^olume 
space 



"use of money" 



be done on a oae*toHme hmriB. ^mwiwyttTi^pr^^^^ 
esptcially if by the time these tests are ev^uatad the 
children have already transferred to anither achooL 
'nie Wide Range Achievement Test (WRATl and the 
ZIP Test (ZT) provide qmck placement within three 
months of th^brking level of the chUdiyn. TrxxB^ diag- 
nostic tests will place them withm tw%^eek^ of theit 
woiWng levelttnd are the most accuraWinethodi buC 
the key word here^^is^g 

testt is to loc-te the instruction d level of Spanish- 
speaking children in usmg math and riding books 
written in the EngUfh language. 

The EIP T^t ha^ a more conservative placement 
factor than Uie WRAT in reading, but they both s^m 
to be satisfactory as math locators. "TTiese tests are 
not to be used as a substitute for diagnostic tests, nor 
are they use^ for test-retest pulses over a short 
period of time, like the eight w^ks in the summer.'' 
(NorvaU C. Scott, author) 

Scott, Norval C. 

Locator Tests: Useful or Omamsntal? 
ED 090 281 ♦ 

PROBLEM: What are the math^atics cunicu- 
lum needs of the migrant child? \^afe should he be 
tought? 

SOLUTIONS! The New Jersey Office of Mi^apt 
Education sponsored a study oq the curriculum needs 
of the migrant child in 1972, According to the study, 
teachers of mlgraat children should try to develop the 

ERIC X 



There is also a list of what the study determnai to )m 
the cumwlum n^ds df o/i children (to include mi^ant 
childrea). According to the study, aH children should 
be taught to identify and name shaptA, develop the 
concepta of set, compwison, onfrto^jse, ©ne-to^many. 
the concept of going from con^to td abstract, addi' 
tion, subfraction, multipli^tion, and division, the in- 
cept of place relationsUps* fcacUonal pa^, md cluster 
counting. A more complete Ust wn be obtained from 
the foUowing reference 

Badmcu« Georgianna, and Others 

Pilot V Needs Asaessmen^ A Study ConduQted 

During th& Ye^l972 to Ascertain bata as the 

Basis of Cumculum Devehpmmt for Mi^rartt 
CMldrefL .^/^^^ 

ED 091 129* ^ 
In Virpnia in 1970, a study was conducted around 
t he philosophy that egposing children to various rga l 



hfe situations would improve their s^ image and that 
they would gam a gromng awareness about t^e world 
around them. Through these experiencesrthi children 
would have more of an interest in learimg because 
they could see that it relates to the r^l world en won- 
ment, not just an wtiflcial school type of environment, 
Sp^ific suggestions on how to ptj^dde tMs type of eit- 
perience for children to help thtra learo mathematics 
_wf_coa^^j^ in . toe f oUowingarferm^ 



*4 Cumculum Omde for Migrant Educatidn 
Vir^ma Beach City Publia Schools, VA ' 
ED 049 862^ , 

PROBLEM: Once the migrant cMIdren have been 
placed in school, what are some of the most effective 
ways that they can be taught? * 

SOLUTIONS: According to a study by the OWo 
State Department of EduMMn, one of the most eff^ 
tive ways for teaching any child is to have a positive 
attitude and a po%it^ running vocabulary. Instant 
f^back is important' to the learning protess of a 
cUIi For ixample, Dr: Lola May rwaUad an inddent 
from her past as a first pad© tMcheci^She had been 
asWng for other names for thrnumber eight. One Uttle 
girl piped up with five and one, May res^nded 
^th, 'Tine, Su^l What is five aj^d one?*' Suzy said, 
'Tive and one is six/' Dr^Iay^spondid, "A rubb^ 
cfgar for you! Now what is another name for eight?" 
("BuUding Bridges in Elemen^o^ Mathematics," Dr. 
Lola May, p, 10) Instead of ,4Uing Suzy, that she was ^ 

IB- "- . ■ ' / ■ ^ • 



wrong* Dr, May uid show ma In doing so she gave 
• Suzy a ehaim to MRKt^ own ^atake and thtn pro- 
ved to pve tte ri^t ai^wi^. Not on^ did she m^g 
' Su^ fed bad'that she had at first ^vea the mramet 
mponse^ Instoad she pive Su^ a chuee to reaver 
ifror, A Iraram^'a f^Mg of aue^^^ud aceom* 
pUshment comm bom^ for the mostpart* the jud^ent 
'---of'Ofeher^pmpl^^b^^f^W'tfa^othi^ 
. passing judgment should ke^ mwrnytrom ^e negative 
, atUtudM ^at intarftre mth ^re levmng pro^s. 
More infomation and sptdfi^/iugg^tiona are avails 
able through ERIC. * 



Partners in Letuning/ 

Chiton 
ED 044 204* 



Teach^n and Migrant 



Math^nati^ 3|i6uld be an mt^ral part of ^e 
mii^iut child's ddly Ufe, both at ho^ ud at sehooL 
Most qu^rant ch^dra l^ve ba^pfounds of tavel and 
work ^^^di^ that talp provide Jthe mwUw and 
meuing to further lemlng in mmtiieimti^ ThBre is a 
need, however^ for providing concrete rapmaa^ that \ 
idll make the mncepts, proerasesp and the lugiuge of 
numbers dear to th^^stadent ^or ^edfie id^ on how 
to prpyTde comcrefe experitnc^ for the nu^nt sto- 
dente r^d the following reference 

Handbook for Teach^f^ of Migrant Childrm 
Mictugan State Departoent of Education, Lans- 



ing 
ED 038 208* 

> Another way of tu^ng migrant c^dren m t^t 
; th^ will have contlnmfy of educadon and be able to 
ke^ up is tbough the use of paraprof^donab. 
Mi^ant chil^^ are often handi^pp^ by irttgulv ' 
/ sdiod attendaneep la^.of con^ulty in their sdoot 
ingft minomc ud social deprivation^ imd^Mtar than 
^a[varag»hiidth problems. Lan^age afld cultnnd Hv^^^^ 
mty compoinMiS these problems^ Paraprof^don^ 
s^ltuts have been proposed to dose the gap. They 
have been used in propmms In CaUfomia ud oih^ 
stat^ Tbe paraprof^aion^ was used both in the 
ckssroom ud to totcr the student in Us home. Sinc^ 
the majority of miput childru m Spamsh ^ml^g, 
most of the paraprofessimials wm S^mish ^MUng' 
ud were able to estabUah a ^od mpport fntix stu^ 
dents, Puaprof^ionals induded senior d^ens, cot 
lege students^ h^i school students* ud gmde school 
atodenta who were profident in the subject ^ug 
taught. All the work was ccbr^ated undtr the dire& 
tion of a prof^dosal tracher. A sde ^nefit of tea^ 
Ing by tutoring wu that it not only benefitted stu^ 
dent being totor^ but sIm the totor. More in^%ddual 
attention Is pvento students who need it, provi^ng a 
humu apprrad to mipmnt students, 

Frederick Brownu "The Comprehttsive T^ts of 
Basic SUUs,** 7%^ S^mnd Mmtal Measure- 
ment Ymrb^K VoL 1« 

BuiTOW, Danid Alfred. "Si^ua^ Tutoring An In^ 

For furtlwr Infoffiiitlefi Mttliefc ERiaCRiSSt Bex Hwm MaifM 

ERiC 



vesti^tion of Older yolunteer Studeate Tu- 
toring Yoim^ StadMts m Arithm^c Com- 
putAUQ^** Diss§rmtiQnAbstmc^ 81 Ai 2144; 
November 1970, 

Castened^t Alterto, "A MathtmaUcs ProjgtBm for 
Disadvantaged Meiucan^Amtrican First 

15^413^19. May 1968* 
GartoM^, Alu. Ma^ Conway KoU^ and Frank 
R eissmm. CfuUrwn Teaeh ChUdrem Lt sm by 
—Teaching New Yorki Har^ & Row, 1972, 
"Paraprofasionate 26 Ways to Use TteiB^" 
ScAool Mmagemen% 13(2); 4648* February 
* 1969. QlovinsU, Arnold tad Joseph Johns* 
Keef^ John E. "Paraprof^onJsi Gi^t Them 
When You Need Htm*' ^5aAool Management 
13(2); 47*50. Febnmty. 1969, 
Veaco, Leila. The Effect of P^professtonal 
AssUtanee on the Amdemic Achieuement of 
Migrmt ChUdrerL (155 pag^) ^ 

EDoiesso* 

Spedfic mi^^tiou md an outline for acquamt^ 
ing mipro t cUIdrtn mto measuroment ^d the con^ 
rept of tiiree d^ensions are cont^^ in the foUo^bg 
artda A very detail^ outlme of prbc^ures and 

to teach the chfldrgn wtdle letting them disccrver 



things for them^v^ gives them a ^nse of accom^ 
pUshment and sdf worth* Each wea is ou^ed with 
pmpMe, tocoviiy, jcti^ti^, and riddle. There are 
TOme very good aBhematies stotepes contamed 

^ SuggeBtidi^ for Teaching t?ie Mipn^ry Pupik 
Uddud School Disttct, BhBStii^^ CA 
1967* 75 pp. . r 

t^™ElX024 48»» ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 



AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 

From Objects to Sets ' 
Big and Smalk Comptfing Things * 
O^u and Clos^ Pigur^: Inb^udng 
Indde ud Outeide » 
l^e lAm of a Set and Its Members 
Comparing Setsi More Than, Fewer Than 
4 Klmstaips/4 Cassettw/Teachtt^^s Qidde; $85 
AraUable fromi ACl Films. Inc* 

35W^t45ttSte«t 
New York, NY 10036 

•Artidw dt^ by ED number can be obtoined at 
your new^t ERIC Miefofiche wll^aon. For furth^ 
formation, contact ERIC/CRESS, Box SAP, I^as 
&u^ NM 88003. (605) 646*2623. 

by Valerie K Mogm 
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MIGRANT EDUCATION: ORAL/VERBAL SKILLS 



-The Migrant farm worker has for too many years 
been the invisible American^ the resident of many 
states and often a citUen of none. For too many years 
the migrant has-been ignored and neglected by Amer^ 
leans who have used their imagination, ingenuity and 
conscience to improve the lot of other disadvantaged 
groups * . J» / i 

INTRODUqriON/BACKdROUND 

Until 1966, very little/ if anytUng/ was known 
about the migrant workeri or their ehildren as they 
trt kk^d from geuth to north and back, foUowing the 



^Wr©3ta on on© of the tta« main mip-ant streams in 
tUs countryja Even the estimated number of duldren 
was inaccurate. It was believed that approjdmately 
150,000 minors moved from community to communi- 
ty, school to school with their parents. By 1979, 
however, more accurate records showed that at least 
600,000 children art part of tha mipant stream.^ 
For too many years sey^al miiconceptlons have 
_clgu^J^hi_n^ 
that mi^ant ^nd Moxican art syronomous. While it k 
true that many naigrants are Spanish sptaWng and 
that many i^grant programs are Spanish-English 
oriented, thtrt are other groups who comprise pwt of 
the nugrant flow (Blacks in the South, Germans in the 
mid- West, tht Nativt Americans in the Southwest and 
West - to name Just a fiw). A second misconception 
that has been particularly damaging to consciousntss- 
raising efforts in the attempt to improve their pUght is 
tho btlitf that most mip^ants art illegal aliens. The 
truth, in fact, is that a veiy small percentage of 
migrant workers-as few aS 5% at any one timt-are un- 
documented workers. So when mii^ant advocates 
speak of 600,01dD cWldrtn, thty are talking about 
600,000 American citizens or legal rtsidents of the 
United Statesji Another misconception surrounding 
migrant families is that they are a drain on community 
resources agd give little in ritum to that community. 
Until just recently, however, the ve^ fact that they're 
nygrant wcludid them from many available human 
setvimB simply btcaust they did not reside in a com* 



mijnity long enough to qualify for assistance Tht 
Departments of Human Services in many statfcs do 
now make special efforts to grfimt assistance when 
possible. But the migrant still dms not in any way 
reap a just reward for Ws contributions( to tht 
American, economy.n That their children have a Tight 
^ to an education simply cannot be questioned. 

"THE PROBLEM . . 

Obviously, however, the educational problems for 
the migrant ehildVere staggering. Ht moved too often* 
^toMflblt-t n mflkp fripnri^ oluto^forlM^es44t^#-^ho©^ 



or teachers. He was just as apt to be found working in 
the fields with his parents or baby sitting younger sibl* 
ings as he was to be found in school. Even those who 
did enter the educational systems ^^re faced with con^ 
fusing, often repetitious, or irrelevant learning situa- 
tions. The mip^ant child is usually bilingual and for too 
many years was tasted by inappropriate means. Scor^ 
ing low on tests hopelessly inadequate for measuring^ 
-his trut abiUtiesrht was eonsiderid r slowJearner^nd" 
sometimes evtn ended up in fpfcial education classes. 
There was virtually ho interstate commumcation 
system to help each school know what the migrant l 
child needed educationally. Finally Jji 1964, leaders of 
this country began to come to grips with this problem 
md state departments of education, with mbn^py 
available under Title I (ESEA), , 

L Started to develop methods particu^rly 

relevant to the educational needs of migrfln£ 

children; 

2. Started pro-ams for twining teachers and 
rnigrant teacher aides: . 

3. Began to collect information ^bout* migrant ^ 
children in an effort to, jntet the needs 
pf these children through new and different 
instructional techiuques; 

4. Initiated the bepmung of interstate Coopera- 
tion (Herbert Wey stresses tfiat this is a 
''must" in the educational: program if these 
children are ever to reach a, significant 
level of success) J ^ 
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t^TtOiranVey /wtht on to urKe the establish- 
ment of hiojor cenltrs which woufd; gmong other ter= 
' voices, provide pro-am developmfnt andwconsultative 
services on an inters.tate Wsis, Hi advo^ted. further, 
a cdoperation qf disciplines dealing witiT all fa^ of 
- migrant .'^roblemi- cornqnunication iffecialftts. 

^^chtr^^, diagnosticians, Social workers- etc. Somt of 
^/his ideamhave become realities and migrant cducahon 

Probably one of the most important components to be 
^ added to migrant education is the Parents Council 
^ whose establishment is lied directly to funding. Parent 
involvement in the educational progess is especially 
importrfnt to tht migrant cWld/since h^ parents may 
be the only true significant adults in his life. 

PARENT-TEACHER ROLES IN LANGUAGE AC^ 
QtnSITION * , ^ 

* Parent involvement is essential from the perspec^ 
tiya of lanpiage acquisition as well Dr. AmaUo Blam 
^ Oa, (n a study disauss^^ the Research Bulletin of th# _ 
"Spamiih Spiking Sleh tal Health Ceater at the Univer^ . 
/sfty of Sourthern Call fornipr expressed concern about 
the attitudes^of biUhgual mothtrs toward English ana 
; Spanish and how thes^ attitudei are transmitted to 
th> children. Since much of the theory behind ap- 
prQacheii*to languagt instruction for bilingual educa-' 
— UotM^4««pwftt€d-iirte * ' 



in w^ich he feels some fuccess: / 
Work for mastery of vittrrelated ideas: 
Accept the rtality th^t takes time to learn 



7, 
/ 



and each child learns according to his own 
timetable/ ' 



dames ^ight of the University of Texas-weH- 
jtnawiuIicaCBa6op^of-Bdycttlff>n*-^rh 



wen, his conclusions are pertinent to ttiis di^dussion. 
Blinca has extended his i*esearch to Spanish speaking 
individualkin West Oermaqx^ focusing oq fhe^tievelo^ 
rnent of a sense of identity iri la bicultural/bilin|ual con^ 
text. This, of course, is the silwation in whlcl|mip'int 
children- must also cope. Blanci'i central iltea i$ that 

•**LangPuage is not only one of the i^iiost impWtatit social 
bekavioura. it is also an important factor in the fdrrijav 

^tlqn^s<^^ 
sifn^ly meana--for our purposes'-that tHe teacW 
charged witH the responsjbiliCy of helf^ing migrant 
cWldren learn or improve verbal skills it dealing with ' 
much mora than a subject acaa. That teacher is facihg . 
a whole set df'veiy complex social ^and emotional 
values ^with which she must at least be%aware, 
McGahan and "McGahart in their handbook for 
teachers. Lighting the Way, emphasize tbis with their . 
'""Master Keys for Lighting the Way for Laarriing/'r 
They urge the teacher of the migr^t child to: * 

L Accept the child for wha/he is and for what 
he can do; ^ J f 

Know through appr^saLwJiat hechn do:- 

Allay anxieties by moving in closely to^ the 
child; . ' 

Remember that children learn best that in 
which they are the most interested; 
Present material that has a purpose; 
involve the child in the perform.ince nf tasks 
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jng takes place when a child is socially, emotionally, 
and intellectually rcady/'^ The ikGahans" add motor 
readiness to Knight's list. These educational tenets are ' 
somewhat complfcated by the migrant child s tran- 
sienir status, but thevde%elopment of the iWationat 
Migrant Education^ P^o^rams! f^s gone far toward 
alleviating the problem. iNgw, a ehilds educational 
^ hispry can go with him from school district to school 
district so that he no longer has , to repeat materiaf 
already covered or miss instmction not received 
elsewhere. Once *ah atmosphere of acceptance is 
established, the teaqher can employ various effective 
techniques aftd methods to help^the mip^ant child im 
CFjease his oral/verbal skills**. • ^ — ^ 
■ . . ^ ^ \ ' 

NIETHODS AHD TECHNIQUES FOR * 
INSTRUCTION , 

.The Connecticut Migratory Children's Program 
.Vcontend^ thtt ^ thelnst^cfciona l^i:^^ 

every attempt; riot to confuse children'' through 
^ aimUltaneous- use 6f twoitfnguages. . Nevertheleasr a 
major effort ^shoaid, be made to provide common 
reference, points for instruction -in Spanisji and^ 
English. Instructional methodolo^^ should have tha 
^ English learning program. "keyed'V to the teac^ng 
that takes place In Spanish** - / - , ;j t 
r Virginia Shields dev^ped the^program Oral ^jc- 
-pre^si^rtc-^Remedtal-^Spem^^ 
McaraTtt, Grmde^ h22 for the Dade County, Florida; 
School District. IiTthis program, she empljasizes the ' 

^PP^o^^h" which requires that the student^s firit 
co^ct with English expressions be through ^hearing. 
antf'spe&K. ^n the early stages of Iwrmng the 
language, these expressions are clearly mastered 'so 
thpt ^ey can be freely praduced oralfy. After Ustehing 
' to mnd saying a given body of language content, they 
strehgthen their control of it by practicing it in reading ' 
and writing situations.'* • - 

In the McGahan Handbook, Lighting the Way, the 
authors state: "Lanpiage consists of symbols HTitten, 
spoken, or thought about things, places, or feeUngs 
^seeh or unseen. Any block, interfirettc|, or impasseao 
the acquirement of symbolic language can result irf^ . 
learning disability. Oral language must precedt tKe 
graph1c/V ^hey Ust the follo^dng activities to Aelp 
teachers facilitate the masteo/of oral language: 
, L Read or tell stories about sor^ething that 
relates to the child's background or expe- 
riences. Let children tell related Mperienct" 

18 ' ■■ . ' ' 



, . stones. As *a variatioif, "isk* cUldren to 
study a |i^tur© arid then teira) what they 
think hippentd, b) how the plctura makea 
thamftel, * ' V 

2. Ust ^araatkation for helpmg cWldrfen to ham 
J to say . . , (new words or expreaaions) , , , 
FoUowflfamatlMtion with ^oup discussion 

once evtfy six weeks. ^ . ^ ' 

^ 4. Iinprev© limit^ voMbiiaries through fitld 
trips. Children of mipant workers' to 
^ gain skills in Itaralng^ to ta^ 't^; others. 
. in having othtr^'^ talk to thtm; mH^Mstemng 
whan bthers speak, and in h|^g others 
' ' listen to thtm sp«^' , ^ , - - 
Th& Head^tm Indian Miff^ ft^o^am^Diviiion of 
Las Crusts, New Meico, is curiiintly^iMo^f^tng ^ 
new psd^m 'sdth iMguage tmp^sii into th|^ 
Migrant Day Car© Center, Luis Reyes^iDuwtpr of the 
Center, reports that thih currtoilum dasl^ Is an in* ' 
dividualizfd apprM verb^'sUU. 
devalopment in preschool age chUdrsn, Desired by 
IDRA^ (Intercultural Develppment^ Resfeareh * 
Association), the focus for tUs program is on the m-. 
^vidud needs of each ehUd while stiU encouraging 
that cWld to retam his In^viduality, Even the name^of * 
the curriculum guide 'i% eficouraglng: Am^i^cer (A 



the.child ir met and taught imtially in his first 
^ language^ If the chUd is^Spaqish^sp^aldng, be is en- 
couraged to leamEnglish; if he is English speaking ht 
is encouraged to Iwn Spatf sh as well. Occasionally, a 
nQn-EnglisW|paiflsh speaUng cl^d enters the Day 
Care Center even In thii «^remely southwestern oom- 
mumty, A variety of approaches- verbal and non- 
i^rbal:: is . jrith aa ha^ ig 

helped into the mainstrbam of th| progrffln" 

The Migrant fidutttion component ^Ihin t^e^cur-. 
rfculum design of the Las Pieces, New Mexico, PubUtf 
School District serve^pproidmately 350 children dur- 
ing the schooljyaar. Mr, Joe Chaires, Director of the 
Mi^pnt Student Record Trfcrtsf er System for the school 
district, was involved in the development of ^e Na- 
tional Math Skills List for the National Mip^ant Pro- 
gram ajm is very aware of the special language ,n^s 
of the imgrant chila as weU, He careftiUy momtors 
testing procedures is, his area and even.insists that a 
child be tested in Spanish when necessaty.4 

M ■ " . ■ f 

PROJECTS . 

following is a Ust of language projects that are be- 
ing used In various parts of the country. Although only 
two are d^sipiated specifically for mip^ant education, 
it is impor^nt to remember that many t^hniques that 
are successful in general bilingual education are effec- 
tive in migrjpt educaUon as waU, 
J 1. Califomia Migrant T§acH§r Assistant Co^s: 



' Califomia Mini*Coi^s, 

A pfop^am deigned ho supply cross^tural 

^ tutorial sirviees ^to school ^stricts and to 
train a pool of bilinguJl, cross-cultural 
teachers, the Califoraia Mini-Corps recruits 

^ the^ off-springs of mgratoty workers for these 

.^fibjiJQiiJ^lintCQ^aJitlpa-t 

CoUige and trains them to. provide dir^t 
instruction services |o active mipant pupUs,! 
Ultimately, this incrtasts the pwl of profes- 
sional ^educat\>rs who are specially trained, 
e^AienCed and con^tted to worldng mth 
impant children, (Developmental fun^g: 
^USDE T^Ue I^Mip-autj,! - 

U Conflumce of Cultures ' for afe Affluent 
Tomorrow. , - * - 

Deai^rf b attack the problem of defldendts 
Bni^sh pertomance for the Spanish'SpMUng 

, duld, this project* stresses/ the %eed for 
t proflcifeacy , in both languages while ac- 
taowledging fenglish as Uie &st langua^r 
Oiuiiculum structufe includes performance 
objectives for math^ rea^ng, iMguage aria, 
cultitfe art hiritaga, (Developmental funding: 
USDE ESEA Title VIIM' , '^^^ /^ 

.^Houston Independent Salmo( ^^^triet 



' A^bi^^d^biculbural prop-am tbaV provides 
im^l: instruction in the ehU^n*s native 
I iMguage and cultural enviroffiieit^ the intent 
^ tins project i$ tbree-f^d: to improve 
itudent self^concept by * raising the status 
of the students' ranguaga and culture; to 
Incrtase*itudents' achievement/m^ j^^ontest 
areas in ^ngUsh or;Spamih| and'to hefl| 
stodeBis^ becomr^fIti#gt^na^ 
EngUsb, (Developental fu^dlnE USDE ESE^ 
Title VII),^ ; • ' . / 




Hcathn of Children'^ Oral Language. 
A sp^al project for traudng staff to ^jgrk with 
students having lan^age ^sabiiitiis, these 
Iwguagett^rfung programs are umversal* 
designed tat any individual ,^th /^language 
problem, regardless of the rea%in fior that 
lanpj^leaming. disability. With thJa- pro- - 
gram, it is possible to obt^ accurate pre* 
and - posttested mea^tires of a student's 
propeis in syntactic and overall expression. 
It also helps langua^deficient individuals 
acquire language sUlls in a short period of 
time, (Divelopmental hmding: USDE ESEA 
Title VII),^ 

Projeat CHUd: Comprehensive Help for 
Individual Learning Differences. 
A comprehensive program utiliEing all 
possible coDMaunity and other resources to 
meet phyflcal, emotional, educational, and 
sodU n^s of mipant f^mworkera aid 
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niral/fftmiUae,* infanti tteoBgh idnite.C/f/LD 
incofporates individ^ls, agincies, and 

weekendi. The project iiF^^ts Black, 
.Algonquin Indian, Mtxicaa American. 

iDevelopmintayundiijff USDS ESEA Title I 
-KIigrant)j» ^ / 

CONCLUSION . s , • ' 

^ V. ' / ' 

^ These proje^ta and programi Wong wfth thi Na- 
^ tional MigfantNEduQation Pro^^ pan and art mak^ 
ing a difference in the quality df.thi mi^ant child's 
^ucaUonal ©x^ence. Oral sldlli art at the bast of 
any tduca tional pro-am for theie*cWIdr©n as they 
learn to cope in a bilinguri, bicultural tRvironmant, 
But as th© CH/ZlD Pfo^am ^inta outi "A chUd's educa* 
tion caimot take place in a Vaeuum-isolated from fami* 
ly and commumty^or ignoring personaK and family 
needs that may be handicaps tdlf amii^/' lo With this 
in mind and the foUowifig motto on her d©^^ the 
crassroom teapher can p©rhaps miake a significant dlf- 
feranc© in th© migrant cUId's schob^icpedencef \ 

A Child for a Day I 



6. 



iftoject) • 

Contact* \ ' ^ ^ 

^ Soctorro A' Garza ^ 
MioB Independent School Distnet 
200 N, Reynolds Streit 



ilinguat 
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"J'Ais may be an opporinnity to kilp thi^ child ex- 
perienee the happiest day 6f his entire b^qI Ufe^ Even 
though he wM b^ere*forju$f dne da^ maybe his life 
csrt 6^ made bHgKter for havim passed tMs way. j^e 

^ will be treated as thougk^he will be here indefinitely j 



.Houssoh 'Jndependmi Sokool Di$^€t 
ProgranyiPTOjBCX) f 
Contect: \ ' ' 

Director, BHinpial F^ograms^ 
Houston Independent SchoorDistrict 
3830 Richmond Avenue 
Houstont Texas 77027 

ED 071 819 . ' » 

•McGahaii; McGahan, Cwo^ Lighting the 
Way for LeamtAg A >teacher\HandbQok of 
Praeticfil Approaches arfd Techniques for. Oral- 
Grdphic ffymbdlib L^nguctge Acguirement,^ 197L 
59 ppv i - , 

HSRTS Oral Language ,M'ihs List NdHonal 
Migrant Education Program, 1979: 34pp.-' 
Spamsh^Englishl . * - , * 

Mqffipcation of Children's OralL^guage (Wbject) 
Contoct: Betty. H. Igel ' 
Monterey Lemraing SystemB 



Blanco, AmaUo. Quoted, from Research Vulldi^ 
_V©l.-4-*No, 2^ (Spanlsh^^Spedifeg 
Center-jpnnHrsity of Southeri Califi^a). 1979. 
ED 139r292^ 

fHUngual-Bicultural Curriculum for iprade 2 
octal Studies ^ 
Conn©cticut Migratory Children's Pro^a^» 1977. 



TVileh'^ar 

Pfllq Alto, CaUfoml^ 94304 ' ' \ , % 
10. Project Chilk' Comp^henswe Help for Indivldu^ 
* Learn^g Difficulties):;\Pro'^BCt) \' ' - ^ 
^ ftntact:^ ^ 

Gloria Mattera, Director ' ^ _ ^ 
*^ Geneseo Npgrant Genter -^1, * 

Stete Univeriity ColRge * ' \ 



3^ California Migrant Teachers Assistant Corps: 
' California Mini^Corps (Project) * - * 
Contact: 

1^ Herbert C White, Project Director , 

Planm'ng and Evaluation Services 

California Mini-Corps ' - * ' 

2100 21st Street 

Sacramento, Califorma 95878 
4* Chaires, Jo©* Dir^tor « * 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System ' ^ 
LCPS District • \ : 

High%vay 28 >^ , ; 

MesiUa, New Mexico .* 
♦ (Interview) ^ " . \ 

5. Conflumce of Cultures for art Affluent fQmo^r&w, 



1^ 



11. Rey^s, Luis, Dfrector ^ 
Iritiiai^Mi^ant Program Uivision 

Teadstart 

fELP . ' ^ 

\4 N. Alameda Blvd. 
iUB Cnices, NM^88001 
(Interview) . 

12. ED 010 745 ' ' ^ . ^ 
Shields,: Virpma., Oral Expression," Remedial 
Speech and English for the Migrant Child, 
Grades 14Z 65 pp. 

13. ED01T3S6 

Wey, Herbert ' CoorAinalion of ^rograrns for 
Migrmm. Wgrkmg Paper for National t^leetmg on 
f^igr^nt Problems, ^968^ 17 pp, j 



Articles cited by ED number can be obtain^ from 
your nearest ERIC Microfiche collection. For ftarther 
informatloD, contact ERIC/CRESS. Bos 3AP. Las 
, Cruc^,,2^M 88003 (505) 646*2623, * 

Prepared by I^uise Merck Vest 
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Ti^N OF THE MIGRANT PROGRAM. 



Evafuation of mi^ant prQpmm is multi-, 
facjilid and<^mpli(^t#d be^ust th^^ 
varied project^ tWt touch upo^ man^^eas of migrant 
Ufa* Bic^se of ids nomaic existep^, tb© imgran^an- 
. courittrs problams not usually asfoeiat^ with |r more^ 
stationafy Uft |tyla "niis, in tura, criates difficulties 
^ in evMuating the projtcta s#t up W Mm. 

* EducatoJ^ face problema bqth^^un ^ucdting ' 
n\igrant cHild^ and in evddating their academic 
acWevement ^tfecaus© the tlu&en have Uttre cpnti- 
' nulty in tht^ school tjrp»mnees, * 

Formal tducation for tba adult ^grant is* in most 
cag^ very Umited, A great number of adult migrants - 
arl o£ Me tieafl Am^cm:deit®rtrKaa Ihiy ^y be - 
non-vtrbal as wall as tpoorty' educated bteauia of thf 
> Unguagi bandar, Thesa deficianeies may keap tha 
*/^ult migrant from approaching and using the agan- 
* J aes that hava*been sat up to halp him. 

Because ha movas so often,* tha mi^ant may ba ex- 
^ eludad from 'some ai^ailablB services since accass to 
those sauces is of tan d^itndant upon rasidency and 
aUgibility. * ' 

"™W^Qwl>^e^tfrtion of th 
. ficult bitt^ar^ssary. Included hpre wa^^findings of 
several studias aAd projects along with recommenda- 
tions whara available. Areas cov&red are^ 
4* avalu^tion of clddhood education 

educational programs that have worked 
mi^ant population > 
^dult educaUon and Income' data 
living conditions ' 

"migrant views onlfarmwork and altamative 
employment 

agenQ^-migraift communications 
health services 
Studies cited were made in New York State* Cen- 
tral Florida, Washington Stete, Texas, and by*the?In- 
tarstata Migrant Education Task Force and ware 
chosen to renact findings in different areas of the coun- 
try. . ^ * 



Act^ties of the Mipmnt ftpgram are fcantered around 
y 1ft recruitmant *of students arid parantal 
^ ^ involvement ' 

2, , an inst^^onal program^ from 'pr^kindef* 
/ . ' gar ten tteough high school 

^ 3, % health and clothing support system ^ 
Conctrning tl^a activities^ two decision fjuas^ 
tioi^ must be answe^* > ^ = . 

1. Should the eurreilt ^nf^rtjrocadm'as used 
with axlarnaUy funded paraonnei Be modiltei? 
.2. Should the instructional coi^ponet at aach« 
level be continued as it is, madffied, expand* 

- ad. or deleted? ^ .. 

iormat for Sharing inforffiati©sls included in tha i 
jdy. i, ^ ^ * . . 

^ The Evaluation besign further. ,^tes tluit the 
evaluation of the Migrant ftogrim ha^two main func- / 
tions- 1) to coUect and dissemlhata information rele- * 
vant to the decision quesHons*.^and'2) to report to tha - 
Texar Education Agency though Interim and final 
evaluation reports on how^eU'tlie Ml^ant ftpgramis_ * 
meeting itiTs^t^oyecUvB^ ^^^.^ 
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EVALUATlbN DESIGN - AUSTIN, TEXAS 

According to the Evaluation Desipi 19784979 
put out by the Austin Independent School District, 
TMas Office of Resiarch ai^ Evaluation: 



To carry out these functions, tltfae basia^t)w^ of 
data should be coU^ted: n^s assessment data* pro* 
cess date, aiid outcome data. 

The needs assessment data includes such thinga as 
^how many nugrant students are enrolled in the 
' Dtetrict and where, what their acWwemant levels are 
tUa^year, and the degree to wUch sugrant'sto^n^ 
^e being served by other compensatory prit^ims. " r 
, Process data provides information about how well 
-the acti\dties proposed for the program "are being im- 
^ plement^. Include in this category are parent and 
teacher questionnaires, classroom observations, apd • 
PAC meeting records, \ 
The otttcome data will indicata the tttent to-^hJch 
the Migrant Program has had an impact on the 
achieveraen%^ of mgrant students. The CaUfortua 
Achieveinent'Tests and the maste^ tests of the Bil- 
ingual Early Childh^ fto^am will be the measure 
' used. (Friedman, M., ED 164 180) 




EVALUATI^N.DESIGN - WASHINGTON STATE 
Evaluating tha academic achisvement of mip-ant 



BlMGMaUSE^N-RURAL-EDUCA-TiaN-and-SMAL-b-SGH0Ofc#^ 
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^ cWldrin Is more difficult than svaltating that of othtr 
^ thildrejn becaust of tht mobility of tl^ migrant p'dpula- 
ItoQt According ta thi studies (Cox, Pyecha, and. 
Cameron, 1976K migrant chUdrtn ofttn sp^nd little 
' ' Uftn^in a particular project and are gfenerally not in a 
single project, for the entire pferiod bitween pre- an#. 
^^ost^teats. Migrant. chfldren typicaUy attend* at least 

than that* When they are traveling, working in' the 
fiildSp or nt^ed for chiI4care, they are not enroUrt at 

.>4li, ^ ' . ^ . > 

In 1976, USOB'a Office of Planning, Budgeting 
^nd Evaluation contracted wiA tha^Research TOangle 
.In|tituter..to develop an evaluation hand b^k and^ 
Uiflform^reporting models Uf use by Stale and Iqeal 
evaluatpA of migranf education programs and by * 
USOE stftff In thek andysis of State evaluation 
reports. Hesearch Triangle Institute found tlmt it was 
impossible 'te create a set of * modeliS that 
* f^uld^.^rovid© meaMngful evaluattai data at aU three 
jdfcls^on'maWng levels (local State, and National). 
^ (Pyecha, "et aL, 1 978)/ Jte reasons were detailed in 
/ several Hesea^h TViangle iMtitute reports: 

li Most ^n^|rant sti^dents are so mobiltythat^ 
^ it is i ippossibia to associate them w\th... 
■ \ - oWy one local project per year** ' « ; 
, %^ *'Teat instruments are generally Insensitive 
to acluevement ^©wth over shotti. periods of 
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standardization processes; * . 
underrepresentatioR of low^fficulty test 
items, resulting in test insensitivityt^o 
growth of low-ichiiving students over time; 
an inadequate test floor for disadvantaged 
andsminority students; # ^ 
mismatches between tes t Cjontmt a ^d pr^ject 
objectiveiT - , 

test construction which is not based on a 
repreaentative .sample of eiEpected learning 
behaviorSi and * " 

6, niisinie^retation of p^de equivaffent scdrts ' 
in reporting results. \ ~ ^ 
^ 4€coffdlnA tp Oxford, c4terion*referenced tests 
might avoid fsome of these problems, provide more 
neabUity in timl^ of test admini^tjationv and Wtef 
more emUcit JmBraatfonpthan norm-referenced tests 
. about what a stu3ent cEan %r cannot do relative to 
specific obje^ives or skiUr. ' 

In view of theje findings^ the State of Wash^ifgton 
decide to ^se a criterion-referinc^ approach to 
- Title I migrant ^ucatioEreviduation, using one of the 
^ ,two^sets of Objectives developed by the Ml^ant State 
Coprdinatora. The Math Skills List were inatpJled on' 
the computerized Migrant Student Record Transfer 
* Si^^tem f 0 that the progress of individual students 
couj^ he' foUdwed in reading and* mathematics, 
% regardless. of the student's mobility* (Oxford, etl al. 
EiJ IVl Ibl)^ . — 



PROGRAMS THAT WORK 

The National Diffi^sion Network of the Depart- 
ment^ of Education has published a list of educational 
programs that worM, Following is a partial list of those 
^ogram£ and descriptions of them taJkeh frerd^th t j^^ 
^dekrATio^lncIttded iftKe conGLCtlpirson lor eaclT jpro- 
jeet, 

, ^ftoject CATCH-UP ^ California 

A dia^oitic^prescriptive labofatoiy program 
in rea^ng andtor math. 
Contacts Jan HarreU, Coordinator; Reading 
Dissemnatlon Project Catch-tJp - Keep Up; 
^ Flowing Wells Schools; 1444 W, Prince RA; ' 
Tucson, Arizona 85705. (602) 88T4100 ext 
232. 

Project CHILD: Con^rehensive Help for Indi- 
vidual Learning Differencei - New York 
A comprehensive program utilizing all 
possible community and other resources 
to meet physical, emotional, educational, 
and social needs of mipant farmworkers 
and rural families, infants through adults, 
days, evenings, and weekends. 
Contfct: Gloria Mattera, .Director; Geneseo 
Migrant Center; State University - College; 
Geneseo, NY 14454. (716) 245^5681, 
INDIVIDUALIZED BILINGUAL INSTRU& 



^ problepaaUc io aggregate. miCTant 

aOTievemept data because of variation In 
testing dates and tirne intervals between 
*" prO'testlng* and post-tfsting for .migrant^ 
^ students* both within fad between proj«ts* 
4. The highly tQobile mip^ant students - the 
OKS' for whom the progfam is most import- 
ant - aie -usually oniitted firbm loci 
^i,projecta^»aluaUoa^ diia^ lac^-^f nqomd 
data. * 
' 5, Eveii if a set of models were availaUie 
foip local proj^t evaluation, it is unUkely 
* that comparisons could [ be made between 
different ,^^^^ects operating for different 
lenghts of time, at different times of the year, 
and^with different local objectives/ 
Because of these problems, Reasearch Triangle In- 
stitute decided to desi^ an evaluation system In 
wWch the in^^idual student, not the project, is the 
unit of analysis. AU migrant students^are to be tested ' 
annuwly wiU^a sUndar^ed, norm-referenced instru- 
ment in reading and mathematics with results 
transmitted via the computerized Migrant Student 
Record ^Transfer System, tCameron, et aLV''1978; , 
Pyecha, et aL, ^978) There were no models developed 
for SUte and local mgrant evaluation, ^ 

According to a study by Oxford in 1977, norm- 
reference tests are not as effective in evaluating 
migitint students as are mterion-referenced tests 
because of the following factors: 

L' undempresentation of disadvanteged and mi* 
nority studente in the test development and ' 



, f ION (IBI) • WASHlNGTbN 

A tfa in in g systeia to ; pitpare bilingual 
adults to taach rgacUng,' math, andi oral 
J Spanish an^ EngUsh to prtsehool through' 

thijrd-grflde children. - * 
Contact* Dianne BarrCoIe, Dissemination 
:oordtaaton IBI: Or Box 23S7; Pasco. 

MIGRANT STUDENT* RECORD TRANSFER 

SYSTEM (KJSRTS) ^ ARKANSAS 
. An educational and healUfi system for migrant 

* .'children* prtsehool - 12* 

Contact: VVinford **Jm" MUler, Directon Mip^ant 
Student Record Transfer System^ Arch Ford 
Education BuiUins Little Rock, AR 7^201. 
(501)371-2719, ^ ' ^ 

MODEL Cl^SSROOMLplaisroom Management- 
^ Waah^gtoa pr, 

A classropm managimffnt sy^&m that allows 
, ' each sfcpdent to work witWn the repilar 
classroom at his/her individual math, ^ead- 
ingi and language acKievtment levels. 
Contact! Sherry Avana; Modtl^ Classrooms;^ 1312 
\ W, Broadway; Bdj^ 956$' Moses Lake, WA 
98837. (509) 765-536L , 

MIQRANT POPULATldN ^ 



jtudiis showed less than half of th« migrants to have 
an sighth grade education. Forty-one percent of the 
migrants in Western New York had^an eighth grade 
education or lessi and 4^.6 percent of. the migrants 
^"fveyed in Ceiitral Florida haa liSsHhan eight years 
of formal schooling. In the New' York study, 9,8 per- 
imtfl£ifie^gcanta.had.att4n4ei 



In the Florjda stud^, 14 percent had completed high 
schTOh The Fiorida study ascertalntd tf^t many of the 
migrants had not attended schMl at all* and there were 
numbers who could not read, writa, or dp , simple 
calculations. The New York Study showed Uttle dif- 
ference among the ethnic ^oups in reg^ to eHuca- 
tional attainment These percentages indicate that a 
substaptlal i)ortion of tht migrants lack the basic 
^kiUs ft^ded m n^st Wnds of epploymant today. 

Because of the inability of many mi^ants to inter^ 
pmk ddtuments, figure biUs, or cbmplete agency forms* 
staff of the Florida study sugfested that personnel 
of a^ndes dealing with migtanti should b^ome morp 
involved by offering help «where it is needed In these 
areas/ - " ^ ^ 



FAMILY mCOME . % 

The New York study indicated that income ihfor^ 
mation, though deficient, sh owed fchafc % /T^'^an^^ 



operate close to or telow the, official poverty level, 
especially in the case of the Putrt^ Ricans,* The mean 
individual income was $4i037, and the mean family in^ 
come for all refpondents who answered was S6,006, 
Compared with black migratory workers, the Puerto 
Rican workers had about half as much individual fami- 
^ ly income. Large familits tend to be relatively worse 
off. Almost all fanuUiS had unusual and heavy ex- 
pinses-m moving betw ftea hoEM and jobs at leaat twice 



Studies don© in Western New York (Young and 
Whitman, ED 176 623) and in Orange, Seminole, Lake, 
and Sumtar counties of Central Florida (Goyetfee, et al., 
ED 175 609) indicated that ethnically the migrants dif^ 
fered in each area. In New York, over half (57 percent) 
of the migrants in the sample were tlack; 31 percent 
WW Puerto Rican; one was white (0,6 ptrcent); 7 per- 
cent were Mejtican- American; the cemaining 3.4 pet- 
cent weye from other goupf . O^y' ZS. percent of the 
sample were female. Most*f the families in which the 
chil^en and tV»e wife had come to New York State werp 
black. Because data indicated that the major ethnic 
^^ups differed in important ways, it was suggested 
that each ^oup imght require different kinds of help, 
^The Florida study indicated a higher number of 
Meidcan^Americans (50 percent) and women than had 
been assumed* As a result, the study called for more at- 
tention to language differences and increased training 
and work opportunities for women. It also recommend- 
ed the development of interstate policies to deal with 
the mobility of the mip^ants, 

LEVEL OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Results of the studies in both Western New York 
State and Central Florida show lack of formal cduca^ 
tion to ^e one of the major obstacles that prevents 
migrants from obtaining other kinds of employment 
and that conceivably preveiiti them from utlUEing 
available services and programs, from assisting their^ 
children in developing Itarmng skills^ and from handl- ^ 
ing thei^ own financial concerns effectively. Both 



a year. Yet these famUies do not seem tcreceive much 
financial aid from federal, state, or local sources, with 
the exception of food stampi. 

In contrast to the New lYork study which found / 
that orty^ minori^ of migrant workers reported ' 
another family mtmber as working m%h them either in 
New York or elsewhere, the Florida study found that a 
majority of the respondents reported more than one 
member of the family did farrawork. The Florida study 
also showed that by individual amiual income, 71,5 
percent earned less than S3,000. More than half the 
seasonals earned 82,000 or less during the yean In tfhe 
families where more than one person worked, 70,5 per- 
cent of tYm migrants and 51,1 perftnt of the seasonaJs 
reaUztd an annual income of S4,odo or less. It was con- 
cludf d that wWIe the average income may be tolerable, 
a srgnificant number of persons receive an income far 
below the median. 

LIVING CONDITIONS 

Because the compltxities of evaluating housing 
went beyond the purpose of the New York study, no in* 
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fomiation concerning housing conditions was ineiuded 
in the survdy^ However^ tht Florida study dealt exten- 
mvtlfwith houdng conditions Aceording to jfht study 
by Ooyftti it aL. both thetormal survey and Informal 
contact bstwttn project staff and farmworkers ravgal-* 
id an overwhelming digfit of deplorable housing con- 
ditions. The average household size was 4J persbns, 
^and t hesiJUved in an average 
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and problem of poison sprays 152 percent} 



monthly cost, excluding utilities.^ excetded $100. Onl^ 
7 percent of the migrants and 33 percent of tht 
stasonal farmworkers owned their own homes* For aU 
* housing surveyed/ 44.2 pirctnt^was rated substan- 
^*dard» and 23«3tpercint dilapida^d (virtually beyond 
repair). Overall, 67.5 percent of the housing required 
substantial repair or removaL . « ^ 

The study al^ -showed that 15 percent of the 
dwellings had no inside watir, 34 percent were without 
hot water, and 27 percent were without indoor toUets, 
Farmworkers' themselves were generally ^ well 
. aware of this... inadequacy » Sixty*four percent stated a 
need forTbttter home, and 43 percent stet^ a need for 
home repairs. ^ V / 

• ^Th8"jtudy staff recommendtd that thi^iited for 
housing be given a high priority by state and .l^al 
. governments and that attantionj^e pmd to the hazards * 
, which deficient housing presents to the physical health 
and mental well-being, and to the care and raising of 
families. The staff further recommended the setting up 
of a construction and renovation program in whJc H 
farmworkers are trained and employed. This might 
reduce unemployment and under-employmtnt as well 
as producing better housing for mi^ant families. 

MIGRANT VIEWS OF FARMWORK 

The New York study in^ttteJd that 33 percent of 
the workers dm not dislike anything about farmwork; 

^6 percent. dUsbked^^^^e^^ a . 

specific disUke, Jhe isUkes named by more than pne 
worker were; a specific farm job (10 percent); nusslng 
their family (7 percent); uncertainty of work (p 
percent); low pay and hard work (5 percent each; out- 
door work and poor housing (4 percent each); travel, 
long hours, and cold or rainy we#ther(3 percent each); 
and abuse (2 percent), " 

Among those aspects of farm work named a% liked 
were: travel (14 percent); pay (15 percent thought it 

■ was good); working outdoors (5 percent); weather (2 
percent); and a^pecific farm job (6 percent).,.Seventein 
percent Uked notUng, and 12 percent liked everything. 

Oil the other hand, the Florida study data in- 
dicated a morelipgative attitude of the migrant toward 
farmwork. The only positive aspect of farmwork stated 
by a majority of the workers (58 percent) was enjoy- 
ment of working outdoors* The other most favorable 
responses were: enjoy chan^ng jobs (57 percent); en- 
joy travel (32 percent); and work was interesting (36 
percent). 

^ On the negative side were: too much stooping or 
Mnding (71 percent); bad pay (65 ptrcent); no toilets at 
work (67 percent); farm work dangerous J64 percent); 
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TYPfiS OF JOB^ FOR WHICH 
WOULD LIKE TRAINING 

I A the New York study, a total of fortWdifferent jobs 

wGron^ med as /gbgfor wfe_ch t he mipajits_wo^^ like to^ 

tfain.*'The ca tegory"named^by tfii rarg^st nurnber 

migrants was skillid trades, with 39 patent. Of these 

auto mtchanic was mentioned most oTt 

/Cent Tiamed various types of servici 

named professignal or seftuprofessiona^ 

named office or clerical jobs, and smaj 

named smaU business, transportation 

mtore general education. One percent w)E 

apiculti^fe, 3 percent s^d they woyld 

and 11 percent said there was nothin] 

wQuld Uke to train- 
Che Florida ^udy indicated tka^ 85 percent of all 

males and 93 percent of aU females expressed miter- 

native wor^ preferences, most of which were blue collar. 

AGENCY COMMUNICATION WITH MI- 
GRANT WORKERS \ 

s 

Both^FIorida and the New York studies pointed up 
the problemcf agency commumcation with the mip^ant 
workers. Both studies showed that many migrants did 
not have access to a telephone or to transportation and 
had no pasy way of getting in touch with-an agency even 
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in, Eleyen per- 
|bSp 9 percent 
>s, 6 percent 
ir proportions 
tosTorgitMng 
interested in 
^ for anything, 
for which they 



ing statement of communication probbms and specific 
' recommendations is taken dirtctly/frora the Florida 
study. ^ 

Comprehensive Employmtnt and Twining Act. 
Adult Migrant Education Program, and Florida State 
Employmint Service ideaUy have a key, cooperative role 
in providing educational, traimiig, and placemant ser- 
vices to the farmworker.rtTHowever, tWs survey shows 
that thk poly tiidity is Ar Aom beiag met,»The conclu^ 
sion can be diawi that certain services which itfe 
desperately wanted by the farmworker are obstensibly 
av^able but'af^ hot being obtaiiit,^* The gap betwte** 
needs and services rests on a number of factors: 
^ not knowing what sendee exists; 
knowing the service exists but not Imowing 
what it provides and how to go about abtain- 
ing it; 

inability to reach the service faciUty due to a 
lack of transportation: 

dif fifiulty in mtt ting eligibility requiremtnts; 
and \ 

throughs^xperienci or secondhand information, 
^Ueving^he iervice agency requires too many 
hassles (w^ting, paperwork, running around, 
denigrating) attitucies), gives poor service 
(communication problems, inappropriate re- 
ferrals), or not enough aid (no jobs). (Goyette, 
pp. 12M22) 

From interviews with program managers and ques- 
tionnaires completed by support staff, the following in- 
formation was gleaned". 

Coordination of service deliviiy between existing 
agencies is an absolute necessity, Approximattly 30 per- 
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' CBtit qf Che ii6^soasicoRipIfting the resource assess^ 
ment stated that either a c^nty Jevel or multi-county 

* level council or compiittee, represtsnting all agericies 

^ serving farmworkef s that '^oiudmeet weteldy, morithly, 
or bi-monthly, would greatly improve agency services. 
Coordination would most assur^y be primary goal of 

^ such a committet. ^ ^ 

OffieTrefirinSi^tolic^^ 

More than 5 percent of^ the In employees 
. of FSES, CETA, and Adult Mi^ant Education 
#( * bileivid that , the development of common , or 

stand^^ed formt for b31 agencies deaUng 

vntH farmworkers would improve deUveiy of 

services. • / 

Almoat 5 percent' of aU respondents felt that 
a stota level corrdmaUon agency deaUi^ wth 
^ f ^mworkdrs would im^fove agency services. 
Almost 5 ^eent of all respondents suited 
that ceatralizing fwmworker services on 'a 
county or mxilti-county level would improve 
deUvery of service. 

More than 5 ' percent ^ of mgmoy personnel 
surveyed stated that community bas^ service 
centers would improve the delivery ff services ^ 
to faimworkers. f T 

Almost 6 pwent of all respondents believ- 
ed that mobile units which could provide ii^m- 
workers with comprehensive ierviees in their 
Qwn communities would improve d e Uveiy of 
services, ' 

(In summary), parsons in^ each of the posiMons from 
manager to support persons answered with iome item of 
coordination as a factor in improv^g farmworker ser- 
vices, . 



^ tTMmng of agency stattre^rding problems, 
nled^ culture and attitudes of C^mworkeN is perhaps 
impof nordimtioii^tof » Not o^y ^i^d. 
staffs be trained in the above social factors, but also in 
the functions and responsibiUties of other service 
deliver agencies. Tltfough cuscussions with agency 
employees, it has been established that many of t^m 
are not fully aware of the functions of other sendee agen^ 
cies, even though they may refer clients to such agen* 
cies* (Goyetta, p, 159) 

Also included in the Florida study are three program 
models whUch should improve coordination of agency 
services. These are: a centralized, comprehensive refer- 
, ral and in^ke system^ an inter-agen^ staff training pro- 
gram; and a consolidated outreach staff for all agencies 
serving farmworkers. 

The New York study also recommended coordina' 
tioni 

7%Dse working for migranis - need to cQordinate 
efforts designed to reach ther7u..0ne approach that 
comes to mind is some kind of interagency effort to 
' coordinate Information about serviaeBf under which 
each camp would have a main contact person who 
would visit the camp ofter^ take rgs^onsibility for 
getting to know the migrants, ^certain their pro- 
blemSt and put them in touch with^hs proper agen- 
cy. Such a person could look at the problems of a 



family as a whoie and would help rmduae the 
remoteness and impmrmnality of agency eonmbt * 

* Oye^ and above such an effort ditected ai more 
effectwe utilisation of services that exis^^he^e is 
need for a broad assessment of agency pmgrams as 
* th^y relate to migrants. -{^pattern of services, the 
array, ^of serviceB, what kms of hhlp should be of- 

...cannot rnake much use of or are tangential to their 
/needs. It is not suggested that some redundancy of 
effort is not a useful thiTTg...But a great decU more 
cooperation would stiir leave„,roam for the is- 
tiividuat agency initiative that is a good tradiAon in 
this country, J 

(AdditionaUy), in view of the fact that most 
migrants spend a* good portion of their year at a*per^ 
,manefj^t home base and that a large portion of these 
homes are located in a small number of states, good 
opportunities exist fdr Joint program planning for 
migrant programs with these other states, (Young 
and Whitman, pp.^100) 

HEALTH SERVICES _ 

Ac^or^g to a study done by the Interstata Mip^ant 
Education Task Foroon MipMt He^th, unavaUability 
of aCOTimte mforAation pertaining to migrant he^th and 
madequate appropriations are major obstacles to the ad- 
ministration of a total health care system of^grant 
families. ' / 



^me of the major tindm^ of ttw InC^Btata MiCTant 
Education Task Force werei 

1 * Health needs of mipants in all service areas, in- 
cluding preventive education, nutrition, routine 
dental c^ectaips, treatmrat, and emergency 
care are critical* 

2. Though there are many entities with ipeclfcc 
mandates to serve mgrant health n^ds, there 
is no clearcut leadership for development of 

^ sound poligy jdating to niig^^ h^th in thft 
United States, and those needs continue to be 
* Onmet. 

3. Date, programs, airf related information sug- 
gesting provision of service to migrant cWldren 
wth special needs such as handicapped 
childreru are largely unavailable. 

4. A large percentege of the health problems iden* 
tifl^ among niigrant families is attributeble to 
unsanitary and unsafe working conditions. 

5. At the federal level, mipant health care is, for 
the most part, provided by servdces through the 
migrant health progam. 

6. Mi^ants are routinely excluded in most states 
from serviees available through various entitle- 

. ^ ment oros^ams contained in Titles XIX and XX 
through a tangle of reiidency and annual in- 
come eligibility requirements. (Task Forcf, p.32) 
On the basis of thise findings, the Task Force maSe 
the following recommtndations: 

1, Appoint an oversight committee on migrant 
health. This committee would report annuaUy on 
the status of nugrant heaIth*to the U.a House of 
Bepresentatives Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

2. Establish a national task force on nup-ant health 
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' •to divelop recommendatfohs for the secretary 
of the Dipartmtnt of HmIUi, , Ed^^tion and 
Welfare. ' s 

^ 3, Continue to evaluati migrant hialth clinics 
periodically and prepti;© recommindations for 
in^fiaations in aervicss, funding procedures, 
and program admmisti^tion. 
— — 4f— BneeorfffrTOftimfrantt^^ 

hfalth n^i of nup^ant farmworkers, fishers 

^ arid loggm as a pmrity service population, par^ 
' ticuiarly u Ihos© needs can be served through 
Titles XIK and XX. ^ 

^ 5, The MSRTS health recorfla of nugrant children 
who reside in Non^Titli I project areas be made 
avaUabl© to private physicians ,and mi^ant 
health cunics to promote continuity of servicts. 

6. MigiMtcUidrTObespjpdfic^ 

' « and any new health legislation. 

7. Place a new emphasis on prQvintlon in migrant 
> health ^nd provide rwources to devtlop capaci- 
ty to factand hMlth care and car^ out initiatives 
inttusarea. ' ' 

8. Imtiat© a study in the areas of teceptional 
mi^iuit children, including rifted, handiMpped, 
abused and neglected, to ctetermine what the 
needs are in these areas and to find out whether 
these needs are being met by fideril. state and 
local propOTas. * ^ « 

9. D itar nune avenues whereby the agricultural 
ffiatf^lQ&ng mdustries can tike a more active 
role in tht hwlth and welf^e'of migrant 
workers and their families. 

10. Identify methods whereby , natioad he^th 
orgajoizations, such as the American Academy 
of Pediatrics and the American Medical 
Association, can in conjunction with federal, 
state and local programs. e,g,p USOE T^tla I 
Migrant, Head Start, Comprehensive Employ^ 

. mrot^aM T^aimng.Act,^arsiera^Hcra#-Ad-^ 
numstration, and Title XIX and XX, foster 
jomt plamuag for coordination purposes and 
, therabj as^st in resolving migrant healtii 
needs, (Task Forca, pp,33^34) 
Copies of this report may be obtained from: 
Interstata Migrant Education ftoject- 
Education Commission of the States 
Suite 300, 1860 Lincob Street 
Banvar, Colorado 80295 ^ 
(303) B6U4m 

CONCLUSION: 

Coor^ation is the key word that appears 
repeatadijFjn the various feports and^tudies. It is in* 
teresting to note that evaiy study recommends coor- 
dinatioi^, whether of senrices or projects, as the prime 

Fof fyrthtr Inform jtloft corilicti ERIC/CRESS, Beit 3AP, Raw Mix 



factor to increased effifiiency and workahihty of the 
migrant program* 
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€diinfaTO, a gmml profila of tbt swon&ry mipwt 
stadliit am^gMfrom an mwonmnfc of obstadM. In* 
^deed tba s^pin t ^^ant is un^a, for by Hftfinft-inti ha 
JBws^Ui Ufa on,iha imv% EduMfion i ^iv^g ^bf ]|fi»j£^hfal 



hatf the dr^suts fHt Md 
thefr fan^M f or thair^ucatlon. Of th^ sima stu* 
dratSp only 25% 1^ slb^^ who had ^duat^^nia 
drop^oiita had frijueat fMafly prtBlOT 



_ ^ imt income for^^ tito stodrnt to gartfice 

hia ^neation in cajir for him to ahmldCT fiT T^ndaT 
burdraa. AMdemie and vocational pursuits are not 
part of the avmga migrant ^^mQyVgo^^ 

In addi^on to economic and family pr^sur^ on 



■"^iWmlgffiKsludmKTCiilaSS^^tt adapi^gto a new 
. schdcA dassmates. an4 teachers several tim^ ^ y^^r 
Enrolhnrat prgradure is often complejt, ini^Ivisg the 

^^^tooMfe" of pamii^iNJitS to Hi 

. Mt apart from^othtrajhy^ hia mip ^yBt^c^itw^Ha^ 
plagtttd by language p^qiblems, often usable to e^rtsa 

# Ids na^a or communis to his f^ings^ " 

Oanerally« when the sacondai^.zm^ant studtnt is 
fa^d witii all erf th^ yiwcmUng pryssureSp hllff^ovffi^^ 
come wifli a feeling of "h^alassness/' The obstadea 
Sttrround h^. Ha too oftra 'finds dropping out of 

BChool to he thm mnhMrm Ma dmvmlf^p^ A "state of 

api^i^ about Fdmilid Pr^€^ 

tfopa of Me^d^m^Americm MigrMts and Nan^ 
Migrants: "An Migrmt Youths Differentf' Millir, 
-—MtoharfVTrKuvied^rWi^m 



§r fanuly^ented problems. 
As far as thdr attitadi toward s^^tool wen| 
^^rop-ooto^^bad^e^tiwfetogs^ t^ 
disses. Tte^ one aspect offg^ool to wUch th^ r^ 
sponded most favmbly was the sodal Ufa 
Jibs condudons-of-this-study^ww^a 



suggestionp for eocouragiDg dropouts to raturn to 
s^ootHie stady propoied the foUowingeffor®^': 
l*_iBetter~^ationsh^-tatween,-tMdhar^ai^ 



^antstadent 
Encouragement to partidpata in school ac^ 
tlvities . 
3. Spedal activities to indude the mipmnt 



4, "En^sh as a second language' ' programs 

5, Mip;ant Eduction stoff members to counsel 
nupant students / 



Fadng up to school requires inner strength on the 
|iart of the afadmfe and outward encouragement from 
the sodety hm Uvm tiu With tius goal the encom^age- 
; " ment ^ in mind, stadles have been made to analyse the 
ffllgrantps tudmt, to develop pro-ams which wiU en- 
#^-mimgi^^^#tQd^t4o-rwp4ba-edyea 

is entitled ^ \ 

IlieJoUowng s^^^have produced insights and 
informaQon about .the'^iicondary migrant .student in 
varionaai^asof theUnit^ States^ 

to iy?8s a fltu dy^aa^Mi^ie d-whi^ 



t AltEwgh so maiyr of ^tfii: dropouts", were ovei^ 
whetaed by the problems in school, j2% felt that ^d- 
uatlon was important to i suc^ssfiLil fiitiure. {FMtorM 

Out of Omduate frofn High Sahoo^ Nelken, Ira; Gi^Or 
Ka^eeai Nelken (Ira) and ^sodates. Inc., Chico, 
Califohia, July, 1978) 

In 1973, a stady of Mexican American mipwit 
high school students ^was*made in south Texas. The 
subjects were 67 male and S3 female migmnts, and 99 
hiflle and T39 ff^mala non-mfgrflntg. Thin ntudy did not 
indude iop-outs. The students ej^ressed an apathy 
^owtfd eduction* However, they did have a. unam* 
mous desire to eventually i^aduata from high school 
and go on to coUege. TWwather su^risirig attitud% 
was exprtssed regardlfis of pii^a nt status nr g ^-r M^r 



factors influencing the mi^nt Ugh school student's 
-^^Ati\¥ir f^ mtiAin§^^-^^ A^^ 1^,^ fpu^ ^ir.. ^y was con* 



ducted In CMco, Califonua, Subjects were 24 drop-outs 
-and 22 graduat^r As noted earUer, **famiiy need" was 
;;; tiia predominant fi0or In the dtclsldn to drdp out; Oft-^ 
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p^ant status did not seem to separate the job aspira 
tions of eit her ^oup. Howeven fem ale migrflnt^ hflri 
lower expectations than female non-migrants. There 
was a general jmpression that all of these students 
seemed to feel higher^edueation wm 
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CLEARINGHOUSE OPi^mjRAL EDUCATION and SMALL SCHOOLS 



JwGtions of Mm^m Ammicm MigrmW md Non* 
Migrants; Are Migrmt Youiks ^^ffmmtf Mfl!^, 
Idiehad V; sad Kuvl^^, WQUam P., Tn^ A&M 

^973, a^Ato 

gmt Ugh s^i^^^mta m the Cmd^mti PubUc 
schools. The rabjicts were eigntti graftera . 



tht urban sodsty to^ whioh ha mi^atM, vnmmB 
the m^g^vi rdQmmt b ^^-roimt^ OTfuazaUo:^ 

Mtndships, ths Af^alacldan mvumimtmt is quit^cUt 
toent ThBTB is an txto^s^y s^zig srasa of io^ 
diyidn^Hi^mp and tn&ti^^Wmm. Tim Appaladlan 



loyalty to his iamflyt ra^^ ^an being pes^roup 
orimted. . 

-'^^ Consaqu rafly^ this inlgri^t itudsat tarns Inward ^ 
in reaction to the urban schooL His attitutf 
toward dass^ is ntutr^ ha not participata In 

-classroom discussioa-or schprf acti^ 
shy away from involvement mth the ^ooL Where 
cottfUct tadstSj the^studtnt retreatsr Hfa rraotion to 

Jslaekaialta^te-th^blackaof^ 
nw wMfeh is'^^ilibgn to App^dugn ways. The 
Appalachian migrant has nem fiw blacks in the moun^ 



dfldtm betwem the j®b of 3 ^ aod 17. At farafc 10 of 
— lOD were .sp^^ed^^. g radiiAi:^ p^y^y^^ ::0f _ 

quent moves of mi^nt f^mfliy, a serious problmi cc- 
isted m coor dinating atodea^'ilMrd^ PASS atteoipfe^ 
^ to ^eita con^^i^en^ p^ckag^ (80 or^ts in 12 
,^^b|^^) wl»iby a sfadmt CTtdd obtam ]^gtial CT^t 
Yft Som^i^n of a 

when his schroling was inteErup^ : 
i^^lThe propa^:tot some sus^^t^whei^ m^^^ 
1978* 578 studeft& enrelW the pro^m md 126 rfr 
cdved-fuU^or-partlht^^iwIf^^^ 



dropp^ out of tte program* C^tifi^ counsdors or 
tMdi^^^!^ as ^itart aeaitMt per- 

: sons subnutM a If studrat learang phm" and a PASS 
mrollmTOt form for s^dent A stud^t ^ho was 
moving wtti%Cdifornia had his r^rds bfaMferwi 
for him, and he km to caU the P ASSeouM elor on 

I^inguage wm a major stambUng blo^ formany 
of the stodente who paitidpated. Some of tihe pa^efa 
:^ w(«* bffiDgutflh^i^^ was to pro- 

\dd% cassettes and other aids to devel^ lani^iage 



-—^--^r-mosr^^te^ courias ^w^m^ 
American government, X3S Ustft^r, reading and 
"EngUslL ' Vr ^ TV 

— — In^duatlng^hePASS^gramrtt^sw 
the proOTa m ghould have tar^ted tn an 



taihs» and yet he ericounters many of them in the urban 
MghschooL 

are often n^ected. This study makes an appMl to ' 
recognize this group, to provide programs and counsel^ 
ing td assist them to(h»«more comfortable and less 



'"heutraTitii^Se Coward^ichdoirC^p^^ Mi^^M 
Students in CXnci^iati Publia Sahools^ Wa^er» 
ThomasE., July, 1973) 

.„.^„In.ordffi.ta combat tha obstades which causa the 
mi^ant student so muchdifficultyf various programs 
have been tried throughdy|^the country* A sai^Unig of 
these programs mU be e^pined briifly* 

Portabh Assisted Study Sequence (PASS), Mollis- 
ten Cahf omiai 

Public Law1w40 and ^bUrEaw 89*750, PASS is a 
pilot corrispondenca course desi^ated to assist the 
Statewide School Dropout ftevention Program for Mi- 
grant Students In CaUfomia. Under the Master Plan 
for Migrant Education, the following goals were set^ 



degree the ndgrant population* It was also felt that the 
coOTSis should meet statewide p^aduation profideiQ^ 
requirementSt and perhaps even nationwide r^uire* 
mmts, 

(Parlier High Sahool PASS Program, 1978 Report, 
Portable Assisted Study Sequence; Lytm, James J*; 
VVoltg, Dan; Cybernetic Lwnmg Systems, Hollist^^^ 
Cfllf ornta, JanuMyp 1979) ^ ^ , ^ .^^.^ 

(PASS; Poshee* Jane E*; Parto Unified School 
District, Califoraia, 1978) 



Speaigl Segond^ Impagt Program, Chico, CeUif^ 
omuklQWt 

This program provided counseling, part-time jobs 
■ and other help to ke^ the mi^ant student from drop* 
ping out of tugh school* Fourt^n target schools w^ 
usedp ud CDiresponding schools were stadied to obtain 
a companson. The pairmgs of schools were baaed on 
population, size, population of migrants, and geo^ 
grapWcal, iocial, and econonuc similarities. 

Advisors in target schools worked cloiely with the^ 
mi^ant studenta, pving counseling in personal 
aspects of Ufe, as well as academic advice* The stu* 
dents who ^were picked for the program were always 
mgants, with drop-outs .taldng priority, Mlgra^ stu^ 
dents with low p^ade points were also induded. ^here 
was help with basic Ufe situations, such as filling out 
,^,!*J 8 PpUca t ions a nd conducting j ob interviews. 

During the three years this program was in opera- 
tion, the target schools had a greater percentage of nJ* 



up: 



— 1. D e v e lopment of a migrant educftiuu p^ug^aui 

2* Authorizati^ of local projects 
. 3* Regulation of migflHt education projects ' 

4r Evalufltfoirof mip^ant educatioH projec 
^ California was dealing with over 80,000 migrant 



ERLC 






'Sir - j-TT^"- -^^.--j 



fagto^^ir^^^^ I: Tta^o^m on 
tnppgyi i fflajy -^ — = — . = = ^ 



1^ 



m^^bststadSQla^ThagMlso^^ ^ 

2« To iMwpQ i£^imts m mftmiocm orev^^g 

^is ofte to wmct dmSidm^m in 

- ' v^. . . ' -m: 



[a» for sofaitums which surfaced "wmm 

-^w^ B^i^tramrngforlaaA^ — ^ — - 

~ / '^-^VoMl^ialteii^^ 



/ 



1^ Second^ isiperieHce whteh lis rifi^ly i ^li itfd 




To edfrdilaTS^^pM sduidyli white In 



Toas aod Wast^ilfm, awi th© p^dttitfetf ra^Irfr 
^ naote m tibe two state am smiUar, TUs prognun hmM 
- alwava had a Jtomt'a Advf jwy nm^Tifff- cy^^^^^ 
of the pn^am has bM& ^dtquato staff fining 
--^to«toalwitiith©iaifNiL 

_ fan^agtethf gojoi^^ 

Tida I) from ^ Waahiogton State Suptrmtej^tnt of 
r adiuots."MuaMy «ras prtfkd td for cumculuM; mater- 



3. R^mPdial mstaieUoa for tha atiideat who Is 
^ laggjngbAind. 

jggg^^Es forMg mm Seamdsry Edu^ 



C@it^, January 15, 1989) 

In 1968^ a ^ho^ Sqtuyatao^ Plro^am was 
iq atitafed jLt t he Untv^lty of Swth^ flcrida to lyo- 
vWe tigh sobool drop^ote ftom migiant famUl^ a 
U^^b^jguh^en^ 
stady wiM 40 students, mosflyb^e^ 

TOi^tadfett^#^^^fi6vl3 in^ mji^ 
rno nriin^, and bpar da d^oa^lh^-pgertt s ^ S stip- 



i^^sta^g, facflltits, looting and recruiting stu- 



While ^ nation^ average of mg rant students 



OTteMg bi^ sdiool was 11%, Wasi^gton Iftd an 
avmge of 35f| at the Ume of this r^rt. 

(SicoHds^ ^dit Exchangs ESEA Title I Mi* 

tegtorfOfflee y» A# State Sup^t^hdent of BibUe In- 
rtruction, Olympia* Mip^ant Education ftoOTam, 



ends pven to toe studeats. According to the artt 
cle, fundinf was ihort and the students were mmped; 
and yet it was felt Uiat the students benefited firem the 
^ptoffm^ In addltlou to ulas$^* the students Wifrw" 
pos^ to situations which would pr^are them to move 
tato "rdddle-claas staicture," Speech and language 



Texas Migrmt EduQational Development Centftn 
196& ^ > 

At the time this i^^opto was started, only 14% of 
6,500 T^ffmt studrats were eo^oUed in the upper gig 
^ ^dw of pubUc schoob. The center was establish^ in 
^ri^iTOae to th^ statistics, and goals were sat to 
sei^ttlSd evaluate mi^ant secondary education, fto^ 
pl anning and pro^wn management were imsti* 
tttted at the center. An ada]^tion of the Sufflebeam^ 
Ouba CoatwUnput-Procrts-ftoduct model {CIPP) 
■was used," •"'"•"^ ------ — --- 

^ RtyMefHS uiiiMjyfered by^thrprogramineladidrtr'^ 

regular attendance, inadequate icheduUng of classes, 
I^Mfitnt, Rnguagt, ^Itt^ dl f f^fe i ictiM, teachers ftot 



The pro-am was ^^fc 
govei^tnt program IHigh &bool Equivaltncy}^ 

{New Ro^ for Young Migmnts^^Otmtd, Bmttm 
Meuchrl968rSouthOT-lduration Hep ^ 
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